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PEEFACE. 


The  peculiar  featirre  connected  with  making  known 
the  Laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  people  has  induced 
the  author  to  place  before  the  Members  of  the  Manx 
Society  the  following  account,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
form  another  link  in  the  authentic  records  of  the 
island.  The  proceedings  are  the  more  singular,  as  it 
is  believed  to  be  the  last  remains  of  open-air  legisla- 
tion in  Em’ope,  continued  uninterruptedly,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  island,  from  the  remotest  time.  The  Manx 
appear  to  have  been  satisfied  that  the  Law  should 
continue  to  be  so  long  locked  up  in  the  breasts  of 
their  Deemsters  until  a recent  period,  although  ordered 
by  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  1417,  to  be  committed  to 
writing.  These  early  statutes  and  ordinances  have 
been  so  imperfectly  printed,  that  it  would  be  highly 
desirable  to  have  copies  carefully  taken  from  the 
originals,  and  printed  in  a new  edition.  This  was  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Simms  of  the  British  Museum 
to  the  Ecv.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  when  he  was  examin- 

mg  a copy  of  these  Manx  records  deposited  in  that 
tJbrary. 
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PREFACE. 


The  account  here  given  of  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
John’s  Chapel  is  the  first  Church  notes  issued  by  the 
Manx  Society ; others  are  in  their  possession,  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  some  Member  wdl  undertake  to  see 
tlirough  the  press,  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  various 
parish  registers  of  the  island. 

In  the  Appendix  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
Duke  of  Atholl  first  taking  possession  of  his  newly- 
acquired  kingdom  or  lordship  of  Man  in  1736,  written 
evidently  by  one  who  took  part  in  those  proceedings, 
which  will  be  an  acceptable  addition  to  Manx  history, 
as  it  gives  a statement  of  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion  both  in  Castletown  and  on  the  first  Tynwald 
held  at  St.  John’s  by  the  Duke,  entering  as  it  does  so 
minutely  into  every  occurrence ; it  is  here  j)rinted  for 
the  first  time.  Also  is  introduced  “ A Lay  of  Ancient 
Mona,”  by  Dr.  M'Burney  of  Douglas;  being  con- 
sidered an  appropriate  addendum  to  the  History  of  the 
Tynwald. 

During  the  printing  of  this  work  the  author  visited 
St.  Luke’s,  in  Baldwin,  in  order  to  inspect  the  ancient 
Tynwald  at  that  place,  which  is  mentioned  at  page 
29,  but  was  much  disappointed  to  find  that  every 
vestige  of  it  had  been  removed  ; the  ground  levelled, 
and  inclosed  in  the  adjoining  field.  He  was  informed 
the  property  on  which  the  Tynwald  stood  now  belongs 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Impropriate  and  Academic  Fund, 
who  had  permitted  the  tenant  to  destroy  one  of  the 
oldest  monuments  in  the  island,  which  has  stood  for 
the  last  thousand  years  as  a memorial  of  the  ancient 
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usages  of  the  country.  If  this  has  been  done  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Trustees  of  that  Fund,  it  redounds 
little  to  their  credit  as  conservators  of  the  antiquities 
of  their  country,  and  is  at  variance  with  the  inten- 
tion of  the  founders,  “ for  the  advancement  and  pro- 
motinge  of  godliness  and  learn  inge,”  and  “ to  teach,  in- 
form, and  instruct  in  the  study  of  history  all  and 
every  person  within  the  Isle  of  Man,”  by  the  removal 
of  one  of  the  oldest  monuments  in  it. 

Its  site  was  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  third 
field  from  the  present  chapel  of  St,  Luke’s,  which  was 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  temple  of  Kil-Ammon, 
higher  up  on  what  is  still  called  the  Kil-Ammon  road, 
a continuation  of  the  Raad  Jiarg.  The  district  is 
highly  interesting  to  the  antiquary,  many  of  the 
places  still  retaining  their  old  appellations,  as  “ Balia 
Vriw,”  the  Judge’s  town,  once  the  residence  of  a 
Deemster,  now  the  property  of  Mr,  John  M'Clure, 
of  Baldwin,  and  the  neighbouring  farm  of  “ Balia 
Moddey,” 

The  ancient  Sword  of  State,  which  had  so  long 
remained  neglected,  until  the  present  Lieutenant- 
Governor  rescued  it  from  its  ignoble  use,  and  had  it 
cleaned  and  placed  once  more  in  safe  custody,  has 
been  photographed  by  Mr,  Dean  of  Douglas,  This, 
with  the  other  drawings  in  photo-lithography  by 
Messrs,  George  Waterston  & Son,  of  Edinburgh,  will 
form  a suitable  accompaniment  to  the  records  of  both 
Tynwald  and  Chapel,  An  Index  has  been  added  for 
the  greater  facility  of  reference.  The  author  can  only 
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conclude  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer,  John  Lydgate, 
“ The  Monk  of  Bury,”  1431  : — 


“ I humbly  do  beseech  all  those  that  read, 

Or  leisure  have  this  story  to  peruse, 

If  any  fault  therein  they  find  to  be. 

Or  error  that  committed  is  by  me. 

That  they  will  of  their  gentleness  take  pain, 
The  rather  to  correct  and  mend  the  same. 
Than  rashly  to  condemn  it  with  disdain. 

For  well  I wot,  it  is  not  \vithout  blame.” 


WILLIAM  HARRISON. 


Rock  Mount,  October  1871. 
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“ Here’s  Tynwald  Hill,  that  famous  antique  spot, 
Wliere  promulgated  are  the  island’s  laws  : 

Revered  by  Manxmen,  ’twill  ne’er  be  forgot ; 

For  on  tliis  mound  did  freedom  plead  then-  cause — 
Here  the  ofiBcials  in  due  order  meet, 

According  to  his  rank  each  takes  th’  appointed  seat.” 


*'  As  old  as  the  Tynwald.” 

“ As  round  as  the  Tynwald.” 

Old  Manx  Sayiiigs. 


KECOKDS  OF  THE  TYNWALD  AND 
ST.  JOHN’S  CHAPEL. 

OF  THE  TYNWALDS  HELD  HERE. 

Situated  in  what  may  be  termed  the  centre  of  the  Isle  of 
Man  is  the  Vale  of  St.  John,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the 
old  road  leading  from  Castletown  (the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  island)  to  the  north,  with  that  from  Douglas  to  Peel, 
stands  the  village  of  St.  John’s,  rendered  memorable  as  the 
spot  where  the  Tynwald  Mount,  the  f(mim  jiidiciale,  the 
“ Hm  of  Justice,”  is  placed.  On  the  south  side  of  the  vaUey, 
SlieauwhaUin  rises  precipitately  978  feet,  running  up  at  an 
angle  of  45°  on  its  northern  aspect,  down  whose  side  in 
former  days,  as  it  is  stated,  unfortunate  culprits  were  hurled. 
On  the  east,  at  some  distance,  the  magnificent  two-headed 
Grebah  rises  to  a height  of  1478  feet,  while  a Rttle  nearer  is 
Cronk-e-Creeny,  from  whose  summit  are  seen  the  lovely 
valley  with  the  chapel  of  St.  John’s  and  the  Tynwald  Mount, 
and  in  the  distance  the  lofty  hills  overlooking  Peel  and  the 
sea.  It  is  distant  from  Douglas  8 ndles,  and  from  Peel  2f 
nnles.  Various  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Tynwald 
Mound  and  others  of  a sunilar  character  have  been  made  by 
different  writers,  some  carrying  their  origin  to  the  time  of 
Moses,  who  received  the  laws  from  God  from  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sinai,  and  thus  delivered  them  to  the  assembled 
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multitude,  tlie  custom  being  followed  by  numerous  eastern 
tribes,  and  stUl  continued  in  many  districts  by  tbeir  chiefs 
or  rulers  iu  addressing  tbeir  followers  or  giving  judicial 
judgments.  Others  ascribe  them  to  the  venerable  Druids, 
who  were  wont  to  give  the  law  in  the  face  of  the  open  day 
from  similar  eminences.  There  is  little  doubt  these  ancient 
lawgivers  found  a refuge  in  the  Isle  of  Man  after  their  expul- 
sion from  Gaul,  having  to  this  day  left  traces  of  their  habita- 
tion in  the  names  of  places  in  the  island.  The  character  of 
the  Druid  has  been  thus  ably  drawn  by  Mr.  Eobertson  in 
his  Tour  through  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1791 : — 

“ The  Druids  were  the  most  venerable  of  human  charac- 
ters. As  priests,  they  were  deemed  sacred  ; as  legislators, 
politic ; and  as  philosophers,  enlightened  and  humane : 
while  the  nation  cheerfully  paid  them  the  veneration  due  to 
the  ministers  of  God,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  people. 

“ Their  government  was  truly  patriarchal  They  were 
the  sacred  fathers  of  the  country.  Amid  their  umbrageous 
oaks  they  sacrificed  at  the  altar  ; and  from  the  throne  of 
justice  gave  laws  to  the  nation.  To  render  their  civil  charac- 
ter more  venerable,  they  concealed  from  the  vulgar  several  of 
their  rites  and  ceremonies  ; and  from  this  mysterious  policy 
some  writers  have  presumed  to  condemn  their  worship  as 
barbarous  and  inhuman.  But  their  doctiines  were  pure  and 
sublime  ; combining  the  unity  of  God,  the  immortahty  of  the 
soul,  and  a just  distribution  of  future  rewards  and  ptmish- 
ments.  They  were  also  scientific  observers  of  nature,  and 
teachers  of  moral  philosophy.  Their  precepts  were  never 
committed  to  writing,  but  delivered  in  verse  to  their  pupils, 
who,  by  the  intense  study  of  many  years,  imprinted  them  on 
the  memory.  Eesiding  in  woods  and  caves,  they  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  austerity  and  simpKcity  of  their  manners  ; 
and  thus,  by  their  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue,  obtaining 
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a sovereign  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people.  They 
decided  all  public  and  private  controversies.  The  impious 
were  awed  at  their  frown,  and  the  virtuous  rejoiced  in  their 
snules  ; while  from  their  judgment  there  was  no  appeal  No 
laws  were  instituted  by  the  princes  or  assemblies  without  their 
advice  and  approbation ; no  person  was  punished  with  bonds 
or  death  without  their  passing  sentence  j no  plunder  taken 
in  war  was  used  by  the  captor  until  the  Druids  determined 
what  part  they  should  seclude  for  themselves.  Their  power, 
as  it  sprung  from  virtue  and  genius,  was  not  hereditary,  but 
conferred  on  those  whose  merit  might  sanction  the  choice. 

“ Such  were  the  priests  and  rulers  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
who,  in  the  first  century,  fled  from  the  ferocious  sword  of 
Eoman  conquest  to  Anglesey,  where  they  were  soon  followed 
by  the  satellites  of  despotism.  In  this  isle,  after  nobly 
opposing  these  foes  of  liberty,  they  were  defeated,  their 
venerable  king  Caractacus  carried  in  chains  to  Borne  ; and 
the  whole  race  almost  exterminated  by  the  insatiate  sword 
of  the  polished  Bomans. 

The  few  who  survived  the  general  slaughter  escaped  to 
the  Isle  of  Man,  where  they  were  generously  received  by 
their  brethren,  and,  amid  the  wild  soHtudes  of  this  country, 
found  a happy  asylum.  Here  they  planted  new  groves,  in- 
creased their  temples,  and  for  some  ages  governed  the  people 
by  their  nnld  laws  and  venerable  institutions,  tm  about  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  when  the  Hght  of  Christianity 
broke  on  this  island,  and  then  the  Druids,  who  had  ever 
contemned  the  idolatry  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  graduaUy 
embraced  a system  of  religion  which,  in  purity  and  sublimity, 
resembled,  yet  infinitely  surpassed,  their  own.” 

The  Druids  gave  their  laws  in  the  open  afr,  generally 
surrounded  by  groves  of  trees,  and  met  once  a year  to  judge 
the  people.  They  worshipped  God  in  the  West  as  Abraham 
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did  in  the  East,  and  built  altars  in  the  open  ground,  thus 
continuing  the  mode  of  worship  from  the  time  of  the  Eastern 
Patriarchs. 

They  met  to  discuss  their  affairs  in  the  open  day ; and 
the  ancient  Bards  of  Britain  held  their  assemblies  in  the  open 
air,  in  “ the  face  of  the  srm  and  in  the  eye  of  the  light.” 
These  gorsedds  or  places  of  poetry,  from  whence  the  Welsh 
Triads  were  delivered,  were  environed  with  circles  of  stones, 
and,  from  the  triads  themselves,  bear  internal  evidence  of 
belonging  to  a very  early  period.  Some  of  them  are  supposed 
to  be  genuine  memorials  of  the  era  of  the  Dnrids.  The  Eev. 
J.  Williams  ab  Ithel  has  given  a specimen  in  his  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  or  the  Chronicle  of  the  Princes,  1860,  and  in  his 
paper  on  Druidic  Stones  in  the  Archccologia  Carnbrensis,  1850, 
is  a description  of  the  ancient  gorsedd  as  given  m the  Jolo 
MSS.,  as  follows  : — “ It  is  an  institrrtional  usage  to  form  a 
conventional  circle  of  stones  on  the  summit  of  some  con- 
spicuous ground,  so  as  to  enclose  any  requisite  area  of  gr-een- 
sward,  the  stones  being  so  placed  as  to  allow  sufficient  space 
for  a man  to  stand  between  each  two  of  them,  except  that 
the  two  stones  of  the  circle  which  most  directly  confront  the 
eastern  srm  should  be  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  at  least  ample 
space  for  three  men  between  them,  thus  affording  an  easy 
ingress  into  the  cii’cle.  This  large  space  is  called  the  entrance 
or  portal ; in  front  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  either  three 
fathoms  or  of  three  times  three  fathoms,  a stone  called  a 
station  stone  should  be  so  placed  as  to  indicate  the  eastern 
cardinal  point ; to  the  north  of  which  another  stone  should  be 
placed,  so  as  to  face  the  eye  of  the  rising  sun  at  the  longest 
summer’s  day ; and  to  the  south  of  it  an  additional  one  pointing 
to  the  position  of  the  rising  srm  at  the  shortest  winter’s  day. 
These  three  are  called  station  stones  ; but  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle  a stone  larger  than  the  others  shortld  be  so  placed  that 
diverging  lines  drawn  from  its  middle  to  the  three  station 
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stones  may  point  severally  and  directly  to  the  three  particular 
positions  of  the  rising  sun  which  they  indicate.” 

The  Welsh  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man  from  the  Scots  early 
in  the  sixth  century,  having  been  led  by  Maelgwyn  (a.d.  525), 
a relative  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  and  one  of  his 
Knights  of  the  Eound  Table ; they  held  it  for  about  four 
centuries,  and  engrafted  many  of  their  customs  on  the  country. 
The  last  king  of  this  line  was  Anarawd  ap  Eoderic,  who 
died  A.D.  913.  After  the  Welsh  line  of  kings  had  so  long  held 
dominion  over  the  island,  the  Norwegians,  through  their 
Vikings  and  Orreys,  took  possession,  and  ruled  over  it  for 
some  three  centuries  and  a half,  and  dui’ing  that  time  were 
mainly  instrumental  in  settling  the  forms  of  government  and 
enacting  laws  and  regulations,  which  must  have  been  formed 
on  a firm  basis,  for  they  have  been  perpetuated  to  the  present 
day.  This  has  frequently  been  commented  on  by  many 
writers,  and  excites  the  surprise  of  thousands  of  strangers  who 
annually  visit  the  Isle,  and  observe  the  proceedings  on  the 
Tynwald  Hill. 

Here,  in  the  midst  of  the  British  dominions,  are  found  the 
last  remains  of  the  old  Scandinavian  Thing,  which  was  held 
in  the  open  air,  and  is  memorable  in  Manx  history  as  being 
the  place  where  the  Manx  Parliament  assemble  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  their  laws  down  to  the  present  day,  and  “ whose 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mists  of  remote  antiquity,  but  whose 
establishment  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  Danish  King  Orrey 
(or  Erik),  who  settled  in  the  Island  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century.”  On  his  landing  at  the  Lhane  Eiver  in  the 
north  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  a large  fleet,  he  was  at 
once  received  by  the  Manx  and  invested  with  supreme 
authority. 

^ To  him  is  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  House  of  Keys,  the 
division  of  the  island  into  six  sheadings,  and  the  meeting  in 
Tynwald  (Thing-voUr),  a court  which,  according  to  old 
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Scandinavian  custom,  possesses  both  the  judicial  and  the 
legislative  power.  Thingvalla,  situated  on  a sterile  plain  of 
eight  miles  broad  in  Iceland,  was  some  800  years  ago  the  place 
which  the  founders  of  the  Icelandic  constitution  chose  for  the 
meetings  of  their  Thing,  or  parliament,  held  in  the  open  air, 
which,  from  its  isolated  situation  and  difficult  access,  must 
have  rendered  it  peculiarly  secure  from  interruption.  In 
1261  the  island  became  an  appanage  of  the  Norwegian  Crown, 
and  the  Thing  has  ceased  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  its  early 
days.  Lord  Dufferin,  in  his  Letters  from  High  Latitudes, 
gives  a description  of  the  place,  accompanied  by  some 
excellent  views  of  the  locality. 

Of  all  the  Scandinavian  annual  assemblies  on  Thing  Hill, 
the  Tynwald  in  Man  is  the  only  one  still  in  use.  This  re- 
markable fact  particularly  struck  Mr.  Worsaae,  who  was  sent 
over  from  Copenhagen  in  1846  by  his  late  majesty  Christian 
VIII.  of  Denmark,  to  inquire  respecting  the  monuments  and 
memorials  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  which  might  be 
stni  extant  in  Scotland  and  the  British  Islands.  He  remarks, 
in  his  Account  of  the  Danes  and  Norioegians  in  England,  etc., 
London,  1852,  p.  294 — “ The  enduring  influence  of  the  Nor- 
wegian dominion  in  the  Sudreyjar  is  best  established  by  the 
fact,  that  since  the  battle  of  Largs,  the  Isle  of  Man,  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  fate,  and  after  passing  by  sale  into  the 
possession  of  the  English  Crowm,  has  umnterruptedly  retained 
its  peculiar  position  as  a kingdom,  having  its  own  originally 
Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  constitution,  and  its  annual 
assemblies  on  the  identical  Thing-hill,  Tynwald,  from  which, 
about  a thousand  years  ago,  the  Norwegians  governed  the 
Sudreyjar.”  And  again,  at  p.  296,  he  says — “ It  is,  indeed, 
Iflghly  remarkable,  that  the  last  remaius  of  the  old  Scandi- 
navian Thing,  which,  for  the  protection  of  public  liberty,  was 
held  in  the  open  air,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  people, 
and  conducted  by  the  people’s  chiefs  and  representatives,  are 
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to  be  met  with,  not  in  the  North  itself,  but  in  a little  island 
far  towards  the  west,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  British  kingdom. 
The  history  of  the  Manx  Thing  court  remarkably  illustrates 
that  spirit  of  freedom  and  that  political  ability  which  animated 
the  men  who  in  ancient  times  emigrated  from  Norway  and  the 
rest  of  the  Scandinavian  North.”  The  word  Tinwald,  yet 
retained  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  signifies  Vallis  Negotii, 
and  is  applied  to  those  artificial  mounds  which  were,  in  ancient 
times,  assigned  to  the  inhabitants  for  holding  their  Gomitia. 
Tingwall  in  Shetland,  and  Dingwall  in  Koss-shire,  with 
Tinwald  in  Dumfriesshire,  have  the  same  meaning  as  Tynwald 
in  Man.  Grose  says  the  Mount  of  Urr  in  Galloway  greatly 
resembles  the  T3mwald  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  same  uses.* 

In  the  “ Chronicon  Mannige  et  Insularum,”  taken  from  the 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  and  published  in  Oliver’s  Monw- 
menta,  vol.  i p.  176,  Manx  Society,  we  find  it  recorded  in  the 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  Olave  the  Black  and  his 
brother  Eeginald,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  that  “ On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  the  month  of  February  (1229),  to  wit,  the 
festival  of  St.  Valentine  the  Martyr,  King  Olave  came  to  the 
place  called  Tyngvalla  (Tynwald)  with  his  forces,  and  there 
halted  a while.  His  brother  Eeginald  advanced  to  the  same 
place,  and  formed  his  men  for  the  onset.  When  Olave  had 
arrived,  he  attacked  with  such  impetuosity  that  he  scattered 
them  hke  a flock  of  sheep.”  Eeginald,  with  many  others,  fell 
in  the  conflict,  and  his  body  was  conveyed  by  the  monks  of 

The  western  islands  had  a sheriff  of  the  isles  under  the  Norwegian 
dynasty ; but  when  the  lands  were  parcelled  out  afterwards  by  the  Lords  of 
the  Isles,  the  descendants  of  Somerlade,  among  barons  of  different  ranks, 
each  of  these  barons,  assisted  by  the  chief  man  in  the  community,  held  his 

court  on  the  top  of  a hill,  called  Cnoc  an  eric — that  is,  the  Hill  of  Pleas 

where  public  business  was  transacted. — Macqucen’s  Diss.  on  the  Oov  of  the 
JFest.  Isles,  1774. 
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Euslien  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  in  Furness  for  interment. 
Thus  recorded  by  a modern  poet : — 

“ This  was  the  site  of  a great  battle-field, 

’Twxt  the  two  sons  of  Goddard,  Icing  of  Man  : 

The  contest  for  the  crown,  and  which  should  weld 
Sole  sovereign  sway  over  the  island  clan. 

On  Valentine’s  famed  day  the  fray  began  : 

Olave  was  victor,  Eeginald  was  slain  ; 

Towards  the  coast  his  routed  forces  ran  ; 

Thousands  of  slaughtered  warriors  strewed  the  plain  ; 

The  vanquished  Tyrant’s  corpse  in  Furness  Abbey’s  lain.” 

Also,  at  p.  179  of  the  same,  we  find  that  “ Harald,  the  son  of 
Olave,  left  Loglen,  his  kinsman,  in  charge  of  Mann,  during  his 
absence  in  the  Isles,  1237,  and  sent  over  the  three  sons  of 
Nel — Dufgal,  Thorkel,  and  Mohnore — with  his  Mend  Joseph, 
to  Mann,  where  they  landed  at  St.  Patrick’s  Isle.  On  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month  of  October,  which  was  three 
days  after  the  arrival  of  Nel’s  sons,  a meeting  of  aU  the  people 
of  Mann  was  held  at  Tynwald.  At  this  assembly  the  thi’ee 
sons  of  Nel  appeared,  with  aU  the  partizans  they  could  procure 
from  every  part  of  the  Isles.  Loglen,  the  before-mentioned 
keeper  of  Mann,  came  likewise  Mth  his  friends  to  the  place 
of  convention ; he  provided  for  his  safety,  however,  as  he  dis- 
trusted the  sons  of  Nel,  on  account  of  an  enmity  between 
them.  After  much  altercation  and  recrimination,  the  litigants 
found  it  impossible  to  compromise  their  differences,  and  the 
two  factions  rushing  out  of  the  assembly  commenced  hostili- 
ties. At  last  victory  declared  for  Loglen  and  his  party,  and 
there  fell  in  this  place  the  aforesaid  Joseph,  King  Harold’s 
friend,  the  two  sons  of  Nel,  Dugal  and  Mormore,  and  the 
remainder  fled.  After  this  the  convention  of  the  people 
dissolved,  and  every  one  returned  to  his  home.” 

Numerous  remains  have  at  various  times  been  found  in 
the  neighbouring  fields  surrounding  the  Tjmwald  HiE,  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  those  slain  in  these  various  conflicts  ; and 
about  1847,  in  widening  the  road  at  the  west  end  of  the  Tyn- 
wald Mount,  a fine  quadrangular  stone  cyst  was  discovered. 
The  tomb  consists  of  four  upright  stones,  with  a large  cap- 
stone overhanging  ; the  floor  was  paved  with  small  pebbles, 
but  nothing  was  found  therein  but  a little  black  mould.  About 
fifty  yards  to  the  westward  of  this  tumulus  another  was  found, 
containing  a battle-axe,  stirrup,  and  heads  of  various  colours, 
shapes,  and  sizes ; these  latter  were  placed  by  the  late  Professor 
Edward  Forbes  in  Jermyn  Street  Geological  Museum,  London. 
A list  of  these  heads,  with  a representation  of  them,  as  weU  as 
of  the  kistvaen  by  the  roadside,  is  to  be  foiind  in  Antiquitates 
Mannice,  vol.  xv.  p.  103,  Manx  Society,  1868,  in  a paper  on 
“ The  Stone  Monuments  in  the  Isle  of  Man,”  by  the  Eev.  E.  L. 
Barnwell.  That  these  are  Scandinavian  there  is  little  doubt, 
and  belonging  to  some  one  of  importance,  probably  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  who  feU  in  the  above-recited  battles. 

The  Eev.  James  Douglas,  F.A.S.,  in  his  Nenia  Britannica  ; 
or  a Sepulchral  History  of  Great  Britain,  1793,  in  making  his 
remarks  on  this  structure,  was  furnished  with  a drawing  of 
the  Tynwald  Hill,  and  plan  of  the  ground  and  chapel  at  St. 
John’s,  by  Captain  Grose,  made  during  his  visit  to  the  Island 
in  1774,  with  a view  at  that  time  to  make  use  of  it  in  a 
treatise  on  Stonehenge,  and  which  he  considered  as  a key  to 
that  ancient  structure,  which  has  so  often  excited  the  curiosity 
and  abilities  of  many  learned  men.  It  gives  some  peculiar 
features  wliich  had  entirely  passed  away  when  the  ground  was 
re-enclosed  upon  buildmg  the  new  chapel  in  1849,  and  which 
are  well  worthy  of  notice.  It  will  be  observed,  from  the  copy 
of  that  drawing  here  given,  there  were  upright  stone  jambs  at 
the  entrance  to  the  mound,  upon  which  Mr.  Douglas  remarks 
“ The  artificial  mount  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  on  which  the 
kings  of  tliis  island  were  formerly  inaugurated,  the  tradition 
of  which  custom  is  preserved  at  this  day,  and  confirmed  by 
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the  present  .custom  of  promulgating  all  new  laws  from  it  for 
the  government  of  the  island,  and  which  are  called  the  ‘ Acts 
of  Tynwald,’  this  ancient  place  of  inauguration  is  surrounded 
by  a ditch,  A A,  within  which,  at  the  end  facing  the  steps, 
is  a small  church,  B,  where,  previous  to  the  publication  of  any 
new  law,  the  chief  magistrates  attend  divine  service.  The 
entrance  into  this  area  was  through  some  upright  stone  jambs, 
with  transverse  imposts,  c,  somewhat  like  those  of  Stone- 
henge, and  the  ascent  of  steps  formed  in  the  Tii^.  Most  of 
these  imposts  are  now  down.  There  is  no  history  or  tradition 
of  its  erection,  and  it  may  be  hence  considered  of  the  most 
ancient  date. 

“ This  engraving  was  made  to  produce  a discrimination 
between  sepulchral  and  judicial  erections  ; the  \mhewn  up- 
right stones  with  transoms  near  it,  the  encircling  ditch, 
and  several  other  peculiarities,  evincing  the  great  conformity 
of  this  ancient  remain  with  various  others  in  this  kingdom 
deemed  sepulchral,  will  probably  prove  an  acceptable  addition 
to  the  interest  which  the  antiquary  may  have  in  his  inquiries 
into  their  history ; and  as  the  history  of  our  celebrated 
British  monument  on  Salisbury  Plain  is,  notwithstanding 
the  labours  of  many  learned  and  ingenious  men,  stiU  in- 
volved in  darkness,  this  specimen  of  an  undoubted  place  of 
inauguration  may  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader 
as  retaining  some  affinity,  from  the  imposts  and  transverses 
of  those  of  Stonehenge.  The  tradition  of  the  place,  the 
known  use  of  these  erections  by  the  northern  writers,  cus- 
toms and  names  of  places  derived  from  the  old  British  word 
Ting  in  this  country,  seem  to  point  to  their  remote  anti- 
quity ; and  when  analogy,  the  strong  concurrence,  is  pro- 
duced when  the  indubitable  record  is  wanting,  it  should 
seem  surprising  that  the  human  mind  will  not  rest  satisfied 
with  such  an  arbitration. 

" By  comparing  the  trilithons  of  the  Tynwald  with  those  of 
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Stonehenge,  their  magnitude  and  shape  should  seem  to  prove 
a contemporary  date,  or  a similarity  of  custom,  preserved  per- 
haps by  a similar  people  in  posterior  times. 

“ If  the  Isle  of  Man  may  he  considered  as  a resort  of  the 
Britons  under  the  conduct  of  their  chief  leaders  or  Druids,  on 
their  expulsion  by  the  Homans ; and  if,  by  combining  the 
known  antiquity  of  the  Ting  with  the  natme  of  this  event, 
and  with  the  natural  supposition  of  this  sequestered  island,  so 
weU  adapted  for  the  preservation  of  such  ancient  remains,  it 
will  be  a probable  ioference  for  comparing  it  with  the  venerable 
structure  of  Stonehenge.  We  may  thus  be  enabled  to  clear 
the  way,  through  groundless  conjecture  and  speculation,  for 
the  admission  of  a natural  interpretation,  and  approach  the 
fact  by  idealities  that  are  generally  acknowledged.  That  both 
religious  and  judicial  ceremonies  may  have  been  used  at  these 
places  seems  possible,  from  the  ancient  church  within  the 
area  of  the  Tynwald,  consecrated,  in  aU  probability,  on  the 
Pagan  spot,  to  Christian  worship.” 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  comparing  the  Tynwald  mound 
with  the  magnificent  erection  of  Stonehenge,  which  is  unri- 
valled in  its  way  in  Europe,  so  perfect  in  aU  its  parts,  and  so 
architecturaUy  true  in  aU  its  details,  that  it  must  have  been 
built  at  a very  early  period  by  men  weU  skilled  in  such  erec- 
tions, coming  most  probably  from  the  East,  where  art  had 

flourished,  says  the  Tynwald  mound  can  only  be  a humble 
imitation. 

The  island,  it  has  been  said,  was  early  renowned  as  the 
seat  of  learning.  “The  Scotch  King  Finnan  succeeded  his 
father  Josina,  B.c.  134.  In  his  character  of  legislator  he  is 
recorded  to  have  ordained  that  the  King  should  make  no  im- 
portant determinations  without  the  consent  of  the  people  ; 
and,  in  that  of  founder,  to  have  first  established  the  Druids 
m the  Isle  of  Man.”  (Anderson’s  Royal  Genealogies)  It  is 
also  recorded  of  him,  that,  “finding  many  learned  clerks  in 
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Scotland,  he  showed  them  great  respect,  and  in  testimony  of 
his  love  and  good-will  to  them,  gave  a spacious  island  (since 
called  Man),  lying  in  the  ocean  between  Britain  and  Ireland, 
to  be  possessed  by  those  learned  men  who  were  called  Druids. 
AU  the  noblemen’s  sons  were  sent  to  tliis  island  to  be  in- 
structed by  those  Druids  ; and  this  was  the  only  seminary  of 
learning  for  the  Scots  nation  for  many  years.”  This  can 
scarcely  be  correct,  for  the  Druids  were  in  Anglesey  and  the 
Isle  of  Man  long  before  the  time  of  Finnan,  but  he  may  have 
been  the  means  of  giving  encouragement  to  them. 

Pomponius  Mela  informs  us  that  the  Britons  had  also 
Druidesses,  who  were  great  pretenders  to  divination  and 
miracles,  and  were  called  the  Senm,  or  venerable  women. 
After  being  driven  out  of  Anglesey,  they  established  them- 
selves in  an  island  in  the  British  Sea,  the  community  con- 
sisting of  nine  of  these  venerable  vestals,  who  pretended  that 
they  could  raise  storms  and  tempests  by  their  incantations, 
and  could  foretell  future  events.  The  Nunnery  near  Douglas 
(now  the  property  and  residence  of  J.  S.  Goldie  Taubman, 
Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys)  might  have  been  then- 
abode  prior  to  its  occupation  by  St.  Bridget.  It  is  curious 
that  the  north  suburb  of  Douglas  was  formerly  called  Sena, 
derived  probably  from  them,  and  retaining  their  name  after 
so  long  a lapse  of  time. 

The  Isle  of  Man  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  one  of  the  far-famed  “ Fortunate  Islands,”  of  which  there 
were  said  to  be  two,  the  " Elysian  Fields  ” of  the  ancient 
poets,  where  those  who  had  led  -vurtuous  lives  in  this  world 
were  permitted  to  enjoy  everlasting  happiness.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  as  also  whether  the  Tynwald  Mound  at  St.  J olm’s,  the 
Cronk-y-KeiUown,  i.e.  St.  John’s  Church  Hill,  was  the  su- 
preme place  of  Draidical  administration  for  the  promulgation 
of  laws,  and  tlie  chapel,  such  as  it  might  be,  for  theii-  worship, 
must  remain  a matter  of  speculation  for  the  antiquai-y  ; a 
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much  more  important  fact  remains  to  be  recorded,  which  has 
perpetuated  its  use  until  the  present  day. 

The  Druids  kept  their  laws  concealed  from  the  people, 
and  the  Deemsters  of  Man,  their  successors,  kept  them  locked 
up  in  their  breasts  until  called  upon  to  divulge  them  as  occa- 
sion required,  whence  many  of  the  earlier  laws  were  called 
breast-laws,  because  only  committed  to  the  memory  of  the 
Deemster,  who  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  arch-Druid  of 
old,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  has  continued  to  merit  the  character 
given  of  him  by  Mr.  Eobertson,  as  has  been  previously  stated. 

For  then’  being  first  committed  to  \vriting  we  are  indebted 
to  Su’  John  Stanley,  knight,  king  and  lord  of  the  island,  who, 
on  his  first  visit  to  the  island  in  1417,  assembled  the 
worthiest  of  the  land  to  meet  his  Deemsters  at  the  Tynwald 
Hm,  St.  John’s,  and  say  what  was  the  law  and  the  consti- 
tution of  old  time  ; and,  when  so  written,  promulgated  the 
same  to  the  people  from  the  Tynwald  HiE.  After  this  they 
continued  to^be  committed  to  writing,  and  were  again  com- 
paratively of  Httle  service  to  the  people,  being  locked  up  in 
the  EoUs  Office  in  Castle  Eushen,  until  a few  acts  were  first 
prmted  by  Briscoe  in  1783,  a period  of  near  400  years  after 
emg  first  committed  to  writing,  when,  in  1805,  the  earhest 
orchnances,  and  some  of  the  most  important  acts  prior  to 
the  revestment  in  1765,  were  printed  in  the  Commissioners’ 
Eeport  of  that  year.  It  is  from  that  source  we  here  give 
how^the  lord  should  be  governed  on  his  Tynwald  day. 

“ Oiu’  doughtfuU  and  gratious  Lord,— this  is  the  constitu- 
tion  of  old  time,  the  which  we  have  given  in  our  days,  how 
yee  should  be  governed  on  your  Tinwald  Day.  First  you 
SM  come  thither  in  yom  myal  a„ay,  ae  a king  onght  toT 
by  the  prer^atives  and  royalties  of  the  land  of  Mann.  And 
upon  the  Hdl  of  Tynwald  sitt  in  a ohdre  covered  with  a 
loyaU  cloath  and  cushions,  and  your  visage  into  the  east  and 
your  sword  before  you,  holden  with  the  point  upward ; your 
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barrens  in  the  third  degree  sitting  beside  you,  and  your  bene- 
ficed  men  and  your  Deemsters  before  you  sitting ; and  your  ’ 
Clarke,  your  knights,  esquires  and  yeomen,  about  you  in  the 
third  degree  ; and  the  worthiest  men  in  your  land  to  be  called 
in  before  your  Deemsters,  if  you  will  aske  anything  of  them, 
and  to  hear  the  government  of  your  land,  and  your  will ; and 
the  commons  to  stand  without  the  circle  of  the  hill,  with  three 
clearkes  in  their  surplices.  And  your  Deemster  shall  make 
call  in  the  Coroner  of  Glanfaba  ; and  he  shall  call  in  aU  the 
coroners  of  Man,  and  their  yards  in  their  hands,  with  their 
weapons  upon  them,  either  sword  or  axe.  And  the  moares, 
that  is  to  witt  of  every  sheading.  Then  the  chief  coroner, 
that  is  the  Coroner  of  Glanfaba,  shall  make  a ffence,  upon 
paine  of  life  and  lyme,  that  noe  man  make  any  disturbance 
or  stirr  in  the  time  of  Tinwald,  or  any  murmur  or  rising  in 
the  king’s  presence,  upon  paine  of  hanging  and  drawing.  And 
then  shall  lett  your  barrons  and  aU  other  know  you  to  be  then- 
king  and  lord,  and  what  time  you  were  here  you  received  the 
land  as  heyre  apparent  in  your  father’s  days ; and  aU  your 
barrons  of  Man,  with  your  worthiest  men  and  commons,  did 
you  faith  and  fealtie.  And  inasmuch  as  you  are,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  now  king  and  lord  of  Man,  yee  will  now  that  your 
commons  come  unto  you,  and  show  their  charters  how  they 
hould  of  you.  And  your  barrons  that  made  no  faith  nor  fealtie 
unto  you,  that  they  make  now.” 

And  in  the  Appendix  C,  No.  10,  “ The  bishop  was  present 
at  the  first  court  or  Tynwald  that  is  mentioned  in  the  statute- 
book,  and  which  was  held  upon  the  HiU  of  Eeneweling  (Cronk- 
urleigh),  before  our  doughtful  lord.  Sir  John  Stanley,  King  of 
Man  and  the  Isles,  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  the  year  1422.” 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a few  remarks  on  some  portion  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Tynwald  installation  of  I^ing  Stanley 
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in  1422,  which  has  been  already  given  as  standing  at  the 
commencement  of  the  statute-book.  It  has  been  noticed  there 
are  some  differences  in  the  copies  in  the  EoUs  Office  in  Castle 
Rushen  and  those  in  the  Sloane  MS.  in  the  British  Museum. 
Tliese  latter  are  supposed  to  he  the  earliest,  hut  the  originals, 
wliich  would  have  the  signatures  of  the  Deemsters  and  others, 
are  not  to  be  met  with. 

With  respect  to  the  title  of  king,  which  the  rulers  of  this 
island  formerly  enjoyed,  some  writers  have  questioned  its 
validity ; hut  there  appears  ample  evidence  to  warrant  its 
use.  The  Isle  of  Man  has  so  often  been  the  battle-field  for 
its  possession  in  early  days,  that  its  sovereigns  are  found  at 
one  time  to  be  independent,  and  at  another  doing  homage  to 
Denmark,  Norway,  Scotland,  or  England,  whichever  might 
be  paramount  at  the  time,  but  never  losing  the  attributes 
of  a king  in  Man. 

Besides  many  other  earlier  kings  of  Man  who  are  re- 
corded by  the  chroniclers,  we  find  that  Macon,  ICing  of  Man 
in  960,  was  one  of  the  Idngs  that  rowed  in  Iving  Edgar’s  boat 
on  the  Dee,  sitting  at  the  third  oar,  thereby  having  precedency 
over  the  other  kings,  and  showing  the  importance  that  kings 
of  Man  were  held  in  at  that  time,  Edgar  himself  presiding  at 
the  helm  as  king  paramount  over  aU,  as  he  claimed. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  1066,  Godred,  the  son  of 
Sytnc,  then  reigned  in  Man  ; and  after  that  a long  succession 
of  knigs  of  the  Norwegian  and  Scottish  line,  to  whom  they 
were  expected  to  do  homage.  About  the  year  1205  the 
usuiper  Reginald  agi-eed  to  do  homage  to  King  John  of  Eng- 
land for  the  Isle  of  Man  ; and  in  the  letters-patent  of  that 
rnonarch,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  to  Reginald,  he  is 
styled  Lord  of  Man  only;  but  this  sui-render  was  as  invalid 
as  that  of  Reginald’s  of  Ids  dominions  to  Pope  Honorius  in 
1219,  in  which  he  is  styled  “Reginald,  King  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  Also,  in  a roll,  4 Hen.  III.  (1220),  he  is  again  styled 
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“ Eex  de  Man  and  again,  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Honorius  to 
Eeginald  (a.d.  1223),  he  is  styled  “Eeginaldo  Eegi  Insulariini 
iEustri.”  In  the  12th  Hen.  III.  Olave  had  safe-conduct  to 
come  into  England,  under  the  style  of  “ Olave  Eex  Manniae 
et  Insularum and  again,  in  19  Hen.  III.  (1235),  dated  at 
Windsor,  April  13th,  we  find  it  stated  that  “ we  have  taken 
under  our  safe  and  sure  conduct  our  beloved  friend,  Olave, 
King  of  Mann  and  the  Islands,  whilst  coming  into  England 
to  confer  with  us,  and  whilst  tanying  there,  and  in  departing 
thence.” 

We  also  find  another  protection  from  the  same  monarch, 
dated  May  24,  1236,  “of  all  the  lands  and  possessions  of 
Olave,  King  of  Mann  and  the  Islands,  on  his  going  over  to 
Norway.”  Also,  in  a charter  of  Harold,  a.d.  1246,  he  is 
styled  “ King  of  Mann  and  the  Islands ;”  and  in  letters  of 
safe-conduct,  granted  34  Henry  III.  (1250),  to  pass  over  into 
England,  he  is  styled  “ The  illustrious  King  of  Maim.”  Many 
other  instances  might  be  given  from  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian 
Collection,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  Oliver’s  Monumenta, 
Manx  Society. 

Sir  John  Stanley,  the  second  King  of  Man  of  the  house  of 
Stanley,  on  his  assembling  liis  barons  and  keys  in  1417,  was 
informed  by  his  deemsters,  how,  as  a king,  he  ought  to  be 
governed  on  a Tynwald  day,  as  we  find  recorded  in  one  of  the 
oldest  records  in  the  island,  an  extract  from  which  has  been 
previously  given. 

Thomas,  the  second  Earl  of  Derby  and  fifth  King  of  Man 
of  the  house  of  Stanley,  came  to  the  throne  in  1504,  and 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  he  dropped  the  title  of  king, 
and  made  use  of  that  of  Lord  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  saying 
that  to  be  a great  lord  is  more  honourable  than  a petty  king ; 
but  this  change  of  title  did  not,  of  course,  derogate  from  the 
sovereign  rights,  or  affect  the  relationship  between  them  and 
their  subjects. 
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In  the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Ferdinando,  the  eighth  Lord 
of  !Man,  as  heirs-general,  and  Williain,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Derby, 
as  brother  and  heir-male  of  the  deceased  Ferdinand,  as  to  the 
right  to  the  island,  1595,  it  was  decided  by  the  Lord-Keeper 
Egerton  and  the  rest  of  the  judges,  “ that  the  Isle  of  Man  was 
an  ancient  kingdom  of  itselfe,  and  no  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
England.”  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  was  styled  “ King  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,”  in  1716,  in  an  appeal  case  heard  before  a com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  in  London. 

In  the  sale  of  the  island  with  its  royalties  to  the  British 
Crown  by  the  Duke  of  AthoU  in  1765,  the  negotiations  for 
which  were  not  finally  concluded  until  1828,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island  was  one  consideration ; and  although  they  had 
for  a long  series  of  years  been  content  with  the  title  of  lords, 
the  sovereignty,  however,  was  not  diminished  by  the  change 
of  name  j for  the  Isle  of  Man  is  traceable  as  a kingdom  into 
times — ^probably  centuries,  but  certainly  many  years,  prior  to 
the  Conquest.  This  was  fully  discussed  and  allowed  when 
the  Duke  of  AthoU’s  Isle  of  Man  case  came  to  be  heard  before 
the  Privy  Council. 

The  learned  Mr.  Selden,  in  his  Titles  of  Honor,  1631, 
remarks  : — “ The  like  were  those  kings  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
who  were  subject  first  to  the  kings  of  Korway,  then  to  the 
Crown  of  England  (under  King  John  and  Henrie  the  Third), 
and  afterward  to  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  since  againe  to  the 
Crown  of  England.  They  both  stiled  themselves  Idngs  in  their 
seals  inscribed  with  Ilex  MctnnicB  et  Insularu'in,  and  were  so 
titled  by  their  superior  lords,  as  we  see  in  that  of  our  Henrie 
the  Third’s  testifying  that  he  had  received  the  homage  of  King 
Keynold.  Sciatis  (saith  he),  quod  dileetvs  et  fidelis  noster  Hegi- 
ncddihs  Eex  de  Man  mnit  ad  Jideni  et  servitium  nostrum,  et 
nolis  homagium  fecit.  But  they  were  also  in  the  later  times 
titled  the  Lords  of  Man,  or  Domini  Mannioe,  by  wliich  title 
the  dignitie  was  not  so  restrained,  that  therefore  tlie  name  of 
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king  was  taken  from  them.  For  our  stories  tell  us  expressly 
that  the  Lords  of  Man  had  withall  the  name  of  kine,  and 
might  use  also  a crown  of  gold.  So  sales  Thomas  of  Walsing- 
ham,  where  he  relates  that  William  Montague,  Earle  of 
Salishmie,  under  Eichard  II.,  sold  the  isle  to  Sir  WiHiam 
Scrop.  Willielmus  Scrop  (so  are  his  words)  emit  de  domino 
Williclmo  de  Monte-acuto,  Comite  de  Sarum,  Insulam  Eubonice 
(which  is  the  old  name  of  the  isle),  ctim  corond.  Nempe  Domi- 
nus  huius  Insulai  Bex  vocatur,  euA  etiam  fas  est  eoroTia  aurea 
coronari.  And  another  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  puhKque 
librarie  at  Oxford.  Est  nempe  jus  illius  Insfidcc  vi  quisquis 
illitis  sit  Dominus  Bex  vocatur.,  cui  etiam  fees  est  cerrona  regia 
coronari.”  Lord  Coke  also  mentions  the  Isle  of  Man  as  an 
ancient  kingdom  ; that  it  is  a kingdom  in  reality  as  weU  as 
in  denomination.  The  Chronicle  of  Man  gives  a list  of  kings 
prior  to  the  Conquest.  It  may  also  he  here  remarked  that 
the  Parliament  of  England,  having  established  a republican 
form  of  government,  invested  Lord  Fau'fax  in  1649  with  the 
Isle  of  Man,  “ in  as  large  and  beneficial!  a manner,  to  aU  in- 
tents and  purposes  whatsoever,  as  the  sayd  James,  Earle  of 
Derby,  had  or  might  have  enjoyed  the  same  thus  continuing 
the  monarchical  form  in  the  island,  by  wliich  it  had  ever  been 
governed. 

It  is  given  in  “ the  constitution  of  old  time,”  that  the  king 
upon  a Tynwald  day  should  “ sitt  in  a chaire  covered  with  a 
royall  cloath  and  cusliions.”  This  is  done  at  the  present  day ; 
two  chairs  covered  with  scarlet  cloth  are  placed  in  the  tent 
for  the  use  of  the  Governor  and  Bishop. 

Also,  “Your  sword  before  you,  holden  with  the  point 
upward.”  The  sword  of  state  is  stiU  borne  before  the  Gover- 
nor on  Ins  attendance  at  St.  John’s  on  the  promulgation  of 
the  laws.  In  the  EoUs  Office  is  still  preserved  the  old  Sword 
of  State  which  was  borne  before  Sir  John  Stanley,  the 
King,  at  his  first  Tynwald  in  1422.  It  has  lately  been  sent 
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to  London  to  be  cleaned,  by  order  of  Henry  Brougham  Loch, 
Esq.,  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  it  having  become  foul  by  mis- 
usage.  It  is  a ciuious  and  beautiful  specimen,  and  evidently 
of  ancient  date.  On  showing  it  to  the  authorities  in  the 
British  Museum,  they  thought  it  might  belong  to  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  were  of  opinion  that  it  belonged  to  the  twelfth. 
It  is  exactly  similar  to  that  on  King  John’s  tomb.  Hear  the 
rest  on  each  side  are  the  arms  of  Man,  with  armour  on  the 
three  legs,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  is  a curious  triangle. 
There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  this  sword  in  Castle  Eushen ; 
if  there  ever  was,  it  has  most  probably  shared  the  fate  of  the 
earlier  records.  A photograph  has  been  made  of  it  by  Mr. 
Dean  of  Douglas,  along  with  a foot-nile  to  show  the  lengths, 
which  is  here  submitted.  In  its  present  state  it  is  three  feet 
SIX  inches  and  one  eighth  in  length,  but  the  point  having  been 
at  some  time  broken  oif  by  improper  usage,  it  was  no  doubt 
some  four  or  five  inches  longer  originaUy.  A somewhat 
similar  sword  is  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,— the 
sword  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  died  in  the  year 
1101 ; it  is  three  feet  eleven  inches  and  one  eighth  in  length, 
and  the  blade  tapers  gradually  untB  it  ends  in  a sharp  point! 
This  was  probably  the  case  with  this  sword  of  state  when  it 
was  first  fabricated.  Enlarged  photographs  of  the  guard  and 
boss  of  this  sword  are  also  here  given,  which  more  distinctly 
show  its  present  appearance. 


A second  sword  of  state  is  also  kept  in  the  EoUs 
Office,  wlucU  was  brought  to  the  island  by  James  MniTay 
-d  Duke  of  AthoU,  who  became  Lord  of  Man  in  1736 
ft  IS  an  Andrea  Ferram  of  the  best  workmanship  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  the  arms  of  Man,  over 
whmh  the  Duke  of  AthoU  had  his  arms  also  engiMed. 
Andrea  Ferrara  was  of  a famUy  of  armourers  in  Italy  and 

™ born  about  1656  ; his  swords  were  highly  prisei  for 
their  excellent  temper. 
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“ Your  ban-ons  in  the  tliird  degree  sitting  beside  you.” 
The  Bisliop  was  a baron  in  right  of  his  territorial  possessions 
in  the  Isle,  as  were  the  Abbot  of  Eushen,  the  Abbots  of  Bangor, 
Sabal,  and  St.  Trinions  ; also  the  Abbot  of  Furness,  the  Prior 
of  Wliithorn  in  Galloway,  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Bead  in  Cope- 
land (the  Society  of  St.  Bees  was  possessed  of  some  valuable 
property  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Maughold).  The  Prioress  of 
Douglas  was  a baroness  in  right  of  her  lands  ; she  held 
Courts  in  her  own  name,  and  possessed  temporal  authority 
equal  to  a baron.  The  barons  were  aU  summoned  occasionally 
to  the  Tynwald  Hill,  to  do  homage  and  fealty  to  the  Lord 
Superior  for  their  landed  possessions  in  the  island.  It  was 
the  Bishop’s  duty  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the  King’s  saddle  as 
oft  as  liis  Majesty  mounted  his  horse  when  attending  the 
Tynwald  courts,  and  the  other  barons  had  similarly  menial 
offices  assigned  them.  If  any  one  refused  to  attend,  he 
forfeited  liis  temporalities. 

“ If  any  of  your  barrons  be  out  of  the  land,  they  shall 
have  the  space  of  fourty  days.  After  that  they  are  called  in 
to  come  shew  whereby  they  hould  and  clayme  lands  and 
tenements,  witliin  your  land  of  Man  ; and  to  make  faith  and 
fealtie,  if  wind  and  weather  served  them,  or  els  to  cease  then- 
temporalities  into  your  hands.” — MiE’s  Statute  Laws,  p.  6. 
Douglas,  1821. 

The  originals  of  two  of  Sir  John  Stanley’s  earEest  docu- 
ments are  preserved  in  Castle  Eushen  ; an  exact  facsmnle  of 
that  of  18th  January  1417  is  given  in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  Stanley 
Legislation  of  Man,  Manx  Society,  vol.  in.,  1860.  Many 
copies  of  the  first  ordinance  and  the  laws  are  to  be  met  with 
in  MS.,  made  for  the  use  of  officials  and  others,  as  also  a copy 
in  the  Sloane  MS.  4149,  p.  331,  in  the  British  Museum,  on 
which  IMr.  Mackenzie  in  his  above  work  remarks,  “ It  was  on 
the  9th  of  October  that  a copy  of  the  earliest  hlanx  laws  was 
shown  to  me  in  the  British  Museum.  On  exammation  I 
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observed  that  the  text  was  different  from  all  the  copies  in 
Castle  Eushen,  that  it  was  evidently  a more  ancient  text,  and 
that  most  of  its  various  readings  seemed  hy  internal  evidence 
to  he  better  than  those  in  the  printed  copies.  Mr.  Sim,  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum, 
wi'ote  me  subsequently, — “I  cannot  glean  any  information 
respecting  the  MS.  from  which  the  copy  was  made.  It  is  not 
an  official  document,  as  no  signatures  are  attached.  The 
vohune  contains  a great  many  state  and  other  j)apers,  chiefly 
in  the  handwriting  of  Ealph  Starkey,  who  died  in  Blooms- 
bury, October  1628.  The  statutes  are  in  Iris  hand,  but 
whence  copied  there  is  no  note  to  show.”  “ The  inferences 
from  a careful  comparison  of  the  printed  and  MS.  texts  are 
the  following  : — The  differences  are  numerous  and  important. 
Not  a few  of  them  must  have  resulted  from  intentional  alter- 
ations of  the  original  text.  The  MS.  was  written  by  a scribe 
who  did  not  imderstand  Manx  affairs,  and  his  errors  seem 
those  of  ignorance  and  carelessness.  The  printed  text  seems 
to  have  alterations  resulting  from  design.”  After  carefully 
collating  the  MS.  with  Mdls’  printed  text,  Mr.  Sim  writes  as 
follows  : — “ I think  the  Manx  Society  ought  to  reprint  the 
statistics  in  the  orthography  furnished  by  the  manuscripts, 
because  I consider  the  printed  text  is  a garbled  one,  and  not 
a genuine  copy  from  any  MS.  authority.  I think  it  has 
been  modernised,  and  I am  not  sure  that  the  transcriber  could 
not  decipher  many  readings  in  the  original.” 

A copy  of  the  MS.  Indenture  of  1532  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
James  Burman,  Secretary  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
1858,  confirms  Mr.  Sim,  as  it  abounds  with  variations  from 
the  printed  text.  Also,  among  other  variations,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  British  Musermr  copy  states  that  along 
with  “ the  comones  to  stand  without  in  a circle  in  the  folde,” 
are  “ the  three  reliqiies  of  Man,  there  to  be  before  you  in  yo*^ 
presence,  and  three  clarkes  bearing  them  in  theire  surplesses.” 
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What  these  three  relies  were  it  is  now  impossible  to  say,  as 
no  record  appears  to  have  been  kept  of  them.  Waldron 
mentions,  in  liis  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  that  some  work- 
men found  in  Castle  Eushen,  while  digging  a vardt  for  the 
Earl  of  Derby’s  wine-cellar,  at  some  considerable  depth  from 
the  siu-face,  “ a pair  of  shoes  made  of  brass,”  of  great  length 
and  bigness.  These  may  have  been  a pai4  of  these  relies,  for, 
singularly  enough,  we  find  it  recorded  in  Mr.  George  Petrie’s 
work  on  TheRotmd  Towers  of  Ireland  (Dublin,  1845,  p.  341), 
that  he  had  one  of  these  brass  shoes  in  his  cabinet,  which 
formerly  used  to  be  carried  about  in  a district  to  administer 
oaths  to  aU.  In  one  of  the  EoUs,  32  Henry  VIII.,  preserved 
in  the  Augmentation  Office,  Carleton  Eide,  London,  giving 
an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  of  Eushen  Abbey 
prior  to  its  dissolution,  amongst  the  “ jocalia,”  the  two  fol- 
lowing items,  wliich  may  have  been  two  of  these  reliques, 
viz.,  “One  hand  and  one  bysshope  hede  perhaps  these, 
with  the  brass  shoe,  may  have  been  “ the  three  reliques  of 
ManI  However  that  may  be,  they  have  long  since  ceased 
to  form  any  part  of  the  ceremony.* 

It  was  ordained,  that  even  the  sanctuary  should  afford  no 
protection  in  certain  cases ; for,  upon  Sir  J olm  Stanley,  at 
his  castle  of  Eushen,  asking  his  Deemsters  and  the  twenty- 
four  keys  the  laws  of  Man  on  various  points,  they  gave  it, 
“ If  any  man-slayer  have  taken  sanctuary,  and  within  three 
days  after  the  sanctuary  taken  the  coroner  cometh  to  him, 
and  he  acknowledgeth  not  what  he  hath  done,  the  coroner 
shall,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  take  lum  out  of  the  sanctuary  ; 

* Dr.  Clay,  in  his  work  on  the  Currency  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  printed  in  the 
Manx  Society’s  I7th  volume,  considers  Waldron’s  theory  of  these  brass  shoes 
a wild  invention  of  Ids.  It  is  very  evident  the  learned  Doctor  is  not  as 
conversant  with  this  subject  as  he  professes  to  be  with  coins  and  medals  ; in- 
deed it  may  be  stated  he  is  lamentably  deficient  in  information  connected 
with  the  author  or  his  subject  he  so  often  mi.squotes,  and  upon  whom  he  vainly 
attempts  to  cast  ridicule. 
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and  if  he  will  not  acknowledge  his  fault,  the  coroner  ought 
to  make  three  proffers  : First,  whether  he  will  forswear  the 
king  and  his  kingdome,  or  he  will  put  himself  imder  the 
coroner’s  yard— viz.,  obey  and  come  to  jayle,  and  abide  the 
law  and  gi’ace,  or  he  will  abide  within  sanctuary  during  the 
space  aforesaid.  And  if  he  choose  to  forsweare  the  king  and 
Ins  kingdome,  and  takes  unto  a harbour,  the  coroner  ought 
to  sett  him  in  the  king’s  liighway,  and  cutt  him  across. 
And  if  he  hoidds  not  the  king’s  highway,  and  if  the  coroner 
find  him  ’ivithout  it,  he  may  an-est  him  by  the  king’s  yard, 
and  bring  him  to  the  king’s  jayle,  whether  he  will  or  not  J 
and  whosoever  disturbs  the  coroner  in  executing  his  ofiice, 
forfeits  life  and  lymne.  And  if  his  enemie  say  he  took  him 
before  the  coroner,  he  ought  to  prove  that  by  two  witnesses.” 
(Mill  s Stahite  Laws,  p.  16.  Douglas,  1821.)  According  to 
Deemster  Parr,  this  statute  was  revised  in  1417,  hut  was  not 
proclaimed  at  the  Tynwald  Hill  till  1422. 

One  of  the  important  changes  effected  at  this  Tynwald 
was  the  alteration  in  the  law  of  sanctuary,  the  principal 
places  being  under  the  wing  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
the  barons  of  the^  isle,  and  were  zealously  guarded  by  them! 

y offender  agamst  the  king’s  laws  had  only  to  flee  to  the 
terntories  of  these  barons,  and  he  was  safe  from  the  lord’s 
jurisdiction,  untfl  this  celebrated  meeting,  when  Sir  John 
StaMey  substituted  a legal  sanctiiaiy  under  the  Deemsters 
holding  courts  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Tradition  tells  us  those  condemned  to  die 
Might  a remission  of  their  sentence  gain. 

If  through  the  crowd  of  people  they  could  fly, 

On  the  lake  side,  and  Tynwald  stone  attain. 

Many  have  run  the  race  for  life  in  vain.” 

The  early  records  of  the  Isle  of  M.an  have  suffered  fl-om 
oue  cause  or  another.  We  find  from  the  Clrmidcs  of  Man, 
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one  of  the  earliest,  already  quoted,  that  in  a.d.  1228  King 
Olave  came  to  the  Tyngvalla,  the  Tynwald,  and  there  fought 
a battle  with  liis  brother  Eeginald.  Thus  showing  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a court  long  prior  to  what  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  island,  which  commence  only  in 
1417. 

Eeginald  IV.  was  slain  by  the  Icnight  Ivar  in  a meadow 
in  Eushen  on  the  6th  May  1249,  and  left  a daughter  named 
Mary,  who,  to  escape  the  troubles  in  Man  which  followed  the 
death  of  her  father,  was  secretly  conveyed  by  her  friends  to 
England,  with  all  the  public  deeds  and  charters  of  the  island. 

It  has  also  been  stated  that  the  most  ancient  records  were 
removed  in  1292  to  Drontheim  in  Norway,  by  Maude,  a 
princess  of  the  ancient  race,  where  they  were  afterwards  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire.  In  the  Lansdo\vne  MSS.  (Oliver’s 
Monwmenta,  vol.  i.  p.  84)  we  find  it  stated  that  the  sister  of 
the  last  King  Orry,  upon  his  being  vanquished  by  Alex- 
ander, King  of  Scotland,  fled  into  England,  carrying  ^vith  her 
the  charters  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  honourably  received 
by  King  Edward  the  Third,  and  by  him  given  in  maniage  to 
Sir  William  Montague,  upon  whom,  in  1334,  he  bestowed  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Waldron,  in  liis  Des(yription  of  the  Isle  of  Man  (Manx 
Society,  voL  xi  p.  3),  speaking  of  the  records,  says,  “ A few 
years  since  ” (prior  to  1726)  “ Mr.  Stevenson,  an  eminent, 
worthy,  and  learned  merchant  of  Dublin,  ofi’ered  the  then 
Bishop  of  Drontheim  a considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  them  (those  removed  in  1292),  designing  to  re- 
store and  present  them  to  the  island,  but  the  bishop  would 
not  part  with  them  on  any  terms.”  Seacome  states  that  the 
few  records  which  remained  in  the  island  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  wars  were  carried  away  by  Charlotte, 
Countess  of  Derby.  Eolt,  in  Ids  History  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
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1773,  states,  that  after  the  caj)ture  of  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
“ her  house  was  plundered  of  its  goods  and  plate.”  In  the 
Eoyalist  Composition  Papers,  1st  series,  19-357,  there  ap- 
pears, among  numerous  other  articles  enumerated,  “ one 
gi'eate  cheste  filled  with  old  deedes  and  writings.”  What 
has  become  of  these  ? On  the  death  of  James  the  tenth 
earl,  in  1735-36,  when  the  Duke  of  AthoU  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Man,  the  family  papers  were  scattered,  some  of 
them  were  purloined,  and  many  never  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  eleventh  earl.  {Stanley  Papers,  vol.  ii.  ccxli. 
Chetham  Society,  1867.) 

All  these  old  charters  might  never  have  been  returned  to 
the  island,  so  that  whether  burnt  or  lost  remains  a matter 
of  considerable  doubt.  The  earliest  record  now  in  the  Polls 
Office,  Castle  Pushen,  is  that  of  1417  (Henry  V.),  printed  in 
the  Commissioners’  Report,  1805,  and  in  Oliver’s  Monumenta, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  10-12,  Manx  Society,  1862 ; as  weU  as  the  fac- 
simile in  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  book  ah-eady  alluded  to. 

Thus  it  may  be  observed  that  old  documents  have  theii* 
ricissitudes  like  old  families,  and  on  some  unlooked-for  day 
may  turn  up  from  some  long-forgotten  chest,  and  once  more 
throw  bght  on  many  a doubtful  matter  of  history.  The  spirit 
of  inquiry  at  the  present  day  is  bringing  forward  many  a 
parchment  and  letter  that  has  lain  mouldering  in  the  arcliives 
of  old  families,  who  are  now  evincing  a laudable  anxiety  to 

biing  them  to  light  and  place  their  contents  before  the 
public. 

The  Lord  had  the  power  of  ordering  Tynwald  courts  to  be 
held  at  what  place  he  wished,  or  wherever  most  convenient 
to  the  people.  In  1429  it  met  at  a place  situated  near  the 
site  of  an  ancient  church  called  Keeihll  Allane,  now  St.  Luke’s 
in  Baldwin,  where  the  remains  of  a similar  mound  to  that 
at  St.  John’s  were,  until  of  late  years,  to  be  seen.  In  1430, 
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as  will  be  seen  by  Mill’s  Statutes,  p.  12,  “a  Court  of  all 
tbe  commons  of  Mann  was  bolden  at  tbe  Castle  of  Eusben, 
betwixt  the  gates,  by  Henry  Byron,  Lieutenant  of  Mann 
and  in  1577,  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  the  Tynwald  Court 
was  held  at  St.  John’s,  where  it  has  continued  annually 
to  be  held  on  the  5th  of  July,  a period  of  three  hundred 
years. 

T}mwald  Courts  were  always  held  on  the  24th  June,  until 
the  alteration  of  the  calendar  enacted  by  statute  in  Januaiy 
1753,  and  since  that  time  on  the  5th  July,  and  if  that  day  is 
Sunday,  on  the  6th. 

On  the  12th  June  1610  it  was  enacted,  “That  after 
Midsomer  day  next  noe  Tinwald  shall  be  holden  in  this  Isle 
upon  the  Lord’s  day ; but  as  oft  as  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
Baptist  shall  fall  upon  the  Sabbath,  the  Tmwald  and  the 
Faire  then  shall  be  kept  upon  the  day  next  following.’’ — 
(Mill’s  Statute  Laws,  p.  81.)  By  this  it  would  appear  that  up 
to  this  time  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  on  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s  day,  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Laws  and  other 
purposes,  had  been  held  on  the  Sabbath  whenever  it  feU  upon 
that  day,  so  tenacious  were  the  Manx  in  following  out  the 
ancient  custom  derived  from  their  former  Scandinavian  rulers, 
thus  verifying  one  of  their  sayings,  “ Mannagh  vow  cliaghtey, 
cliaghtey  nee  cliaghtey  coe,” — “ If  custom  is  not  indulged  with 
custom,  custom  will  weep.”  Occasionally  these  Courts  are 
held  at  St.  John’s  at  other  times,  wLen  any  particular  law 
has  to  be  promulgated.  In  early  times  they  were  held 
“ twise  in  the  yeare,  for  the  amending  of  the  countrey,  and 
the  Lord  his  profit.” 

The  Eev.  Dr.  Kelly,  in  his  Manx  Dictionary  (Manx 
Society,  vol.  xiii.),  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  Keeihll 
Ahhane  and  the  neighbourhood.  He  says,  “Baaltinn,  pro- 
nounced Boltinn,  the  name  of  a district  (now  called  Baldwin) 
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in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Braddan.  It  consists  of  a projection 
of  the  mountain  Carraghan,  the  sides  whereof  are  enclosed 
by  two  rivers,  which  meet  at  a place  called  the  Aah-mod  or 
Dog’s  Ford.  This  river  is  afterwards  called  “White  Eiver, 
and  falls  into  another  called  the  Black  Eiver,  below  the 
junction  of  which  is  the  town  of  Douglas,  deriving  its  name 
frorn  the  union  of  the  Doo  (black)  and  the  Glass  (gi-ey)  rivers. 
In  the  centre  of  Baaltinn  is  a small  village  called  Aal-caer, 
or  Baal’s  town.  Adjoining  to  Aal-cacr  are  the  ruins  of  an 
old  temple  called  Kil-Armnon  (CeUa  Ammonis). — (About 
18x12  feet : on  the  site  of  these  ruins  the  Chapel  of  St.  Luke 
was  built,  A.D.  1836.)  Near  to  tliis  was  an  ancient  Tynwald 
or  Tinn^aal,  i.e.  the  altar  or  fire  of  Baal,  where  all  new  laws 
were  promulgated,  and  the  seats  of  the  twenty-four  Keys  or 
PaiEament  of  the  island  are  stiE  pointed  out.  Here  was  a 
pillar  with  an  inscription,  as  I have  been  often  told,  but  it  was 
carried  off  and  broken  to  mend  a neighbouring  stone  wall. 
Tliis  Tinn-Vaal  was  coeval  with  another  on  Cronc-Urley,  in 
the  north  side  of  the  island,  as  at  that  time  the  island  was 
under  two  governments,  and  the  distinctions  of  North-side  and 
South-side  still  remain.  There  is  an  opinion  in  this  part  of 
the  country  that  the  church  commonly  called  KH  Ammon 
should  be  named  KB  Abban,  or  the  Abbot’s  Church ; and 
that  it  was  either  built  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  island,  on  the  ruins  of  Baal’s  temple,  or  that  the 
Pagan  Kil  Ammon  was  then  converted  into  the  Christian 
Kil  Abban.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  at  a very  early  period 
the  village  of  Aalcaer  received  the  name  of  BaHa  Chreest— 
Christ’s  to^vn— but  has  not  retained  it  in  use,  though  it  is  so 
called  in  the  Eecords.  The  highroad  to  Kil  Ammon  is 
caUed  the  Eaad  Jiarg  (red  road).  About  a mde  to  the  south 
of  this  Tinn-Vaal  is  BaUa-vriw,  the  Judge’s  town,  which,  as 
weU  as  part  of  Aalcaer,  is  the  property  of  the  family  of  Kelly, 
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who  most  probably  were  Judges  or  Druids  of  that  religious 
and  judicial  institution.  The  adjoining  town  or  baUa  is 
called  Baal-ny-moMey,  the  town  of  Dogs  ; and  higher  up  the 
valley  another  town  is  called  Aah  Wlmallian,  or  the  Wlaelps- 
ford.  I mention  these  names,  as  the  modem  believers  in  the 
god  Belus  are  of  opinion  that  these  dogs  in  their  respective 
stations  were  the  guards  of  the  sacred  Tinn-vaal,  Baal-tinn,  or 
fire  of  Baal.” 

The  Tynwald  Hill,  called  also  Crohk-y-KeeillovTi*  (i.e. 
St.  John’s  Church  Hid),  is  a mound  of  earth  similar  to  an 
ancient  barrow  or  tumulus,  but  whether  ever  used  for  that 
purpose  is  unknown,  as  it  has  never  been  examined,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  permission  would  be  granted  by  the  Manx 
authorities,  fearing  to  offend  the  just  prejudices  of  the  people 
in  guarding  what  they  consider  then  Hill  of  Liberty,  which 
has  passed  unscathed  through  so  many  centmies. 

It  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  originally  brought 
from  soil  collected  from  each  of  the  seventeen  parishes  of  the 
island  ; but  this  is  a matter  of  great  doubt,  as  no  authentic 
record  of  such  a fact  is  to  be  met  with.  The  mound  rises 
about  twelve  feet  high,  by  four  stages  or  circular  platforms, 
sloping  outwards,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  as  follow  : — 


Feet. 

In. 

Circumference  at  foot  of  the  lowest  mound 

256 

0 

» 

top  „ 

99  99 

240 

0 

99 

foot  „ 

second  „ 

162 

0 

99 

9)  99 

third  „ 

102 

0 

99 

99  99 

top 

60 

0 

99 

of  the  outside  wall  enclosing  the 

TjTiwald 

. 

412 

0 

* Cregeen,  in  his  Manx  Dictionary,  1835,  says,  “No  doubt  but  the  latter 
l>art  of  this  word  is  a corruption  of  Ban  or  Yuan  = Jolin.” 
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Feet.  In. 

Diameter  of  tlie  top  mound  to  outside  of  tent- 

stones  16  9 

Width  of  the  avenue  to  outside  of  each  wall  . 48  0 

Width  of  the  lowest  terrace,  12  feet ; the  second,  9 feet ; 
and  the  third,  6 feet. 

The  whole  is  covered  with  a short  turf,  neatly  kept.  The 
approach  to  the  top  is  by  a flight  of  twenty-one  steps  cut  in 
the  turf,  directly  facing  the  chapel,  to  which  there  is  a spacious 
road  of  approach  from  the  foot  of  the  mound,  of  366  feet  in 
length.  It  is  now  walled  in,  and  has  several  entrances,  one  of 
which,  the  entrance  to  the  chapel,  is  by  a lych-gate,  although 
there  is  no  burial-ground  attached  to  the  chapel  The  plan 
of  the  ground,  which  is  given  herewith,  will  show  the  relative 
positions  of  the  Chapel  and  Tynwald  Hill  (see  Frontispiece). 

A correspondent  in  JVbtes  and  Queries  (J.  Beale,  Feb.  1871) 
considers  the  dimensions  of  this  Mil  as  symbolical.  Taldng 
the  circumference  of  the  lowest  mound  at  the  square  as  240 
feet,  he  says  “ Taking  12  the  height,  4 the  number  of  ter- 
races, 3 the  height  of  each  ascent,  8,  6,  4,  6,  the  respective 
vddths  of  the  terraces  ; 8 + 4 the  first  and  third  = 6 + 6 the 
second  and  fourth — are  all  factors  of  240,  the  circumference, 
wMch  is  in  proportion  to  360,  the  great  circle,  as  2 is  to  3 ; 
that  as  360  : 240  : : 3 : 2 ; — so  the  height  12  x 2 -r-  3 = 8,  the 
first  width  ; and  the  height  9 x 2 -;-  3 = 6,  the  second  width  ; 
and  the  height  6 x 2 -r-  3 = 4,  the  third  width ; and  the  height 
3x2  = 6 the  foui’th  width.  That  there  are  four  ascents,  be- 
cause four  units  compose  the  square,  four  weeks  the  month, 
foiu’  seasons  the  year,  four  quarters  the  circle,  and  four 
— E.  N.  W.  S.  That  three  feet  is  their  equal  ascent,  be- 
cause three  umts  compose  the  equilateral  triangle,  three 
sides  = any  triangle,  three  = trinity  generaUy.  That  the 
product  of  the  triangle  and  square,  3x4  = 12,  the  duodeci- 
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mal  number,  and  the  first  two  digits  1,  2,  wliich,  added 
to  the  digits  3,  4 = 10,  the  decimal  number;  and  by  simj)le 
addition  the  digits  (1,  2,  3,  4),  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  (0),  result.  That 
the  ascent  is  by  steps  on  the  eastern  side,  because  the  sun 
rises  in  the  east ; that  the  height  is  12,  because  there  are 
twelve  signs  in  the  zodiac,  twelve  divisions  of  the  great  cii’cle, 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  that,  as  the  sun  in  his  zenith 
always  indicates  noon-day  or  twelve,  so  the  summit  of  the 
hill  is  duodecimal  or  twelve ; that  the  sum  of  the  units  of 
the  tiiangle  and  square,  3 + 4 = 7,  the  days  of  the  week,  and 
the  extraordinary  septditeral  number ; that  the  sides  of  the 
simplest  right-angled  triangle  are  3,  4,  5 = 12,  the  sum,  and 
= 60,  the  product.  Of  such  general  application  are  astrono- 
mical, geographical,  and  temporal  computations. 

“All  the  preceding  and  other  lessons  are  contained,  and 
may  be  read  in  and  learned  from  the  construction  of  T}mwald 
Hill,  when  perused  by  any  one  capable  of  reading  that  sym- 
bolical hill  aright. 

“ Thus  this  mount  or  hill  is  evidently  a very  symbolical 
book  for  the  initiated  to  read,  and  for  inquirers  to  decipher. 
And  as  the  sun,  in  running  his  circuit,  illuminates  the  face 
and  rules  or  governs  the  order  of  nature,  so  the  promulgation 
of  laws,  by  ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  moimt,  tends  to 
the  enlightenment  and  good  government  of  society,  which 
would  be  otherwise  chaotic  and  uncivilised,  were  it  not  for 
the  influence  of  an  enlightening  ruler  or  an  enlightened  law- 
giver.” 

The  following  is  given  as  the  order  of  procession  of  the 
authorities  attending  the  Tynwald  Court  from  the  chapel  to 
the  hill.  It  is  from  a manuscript  copy  used  by  the  Governor 
on  the  5th  July  1770,  a few  years  after  the  island  was  vested 
in  the  English  Government.  It  differs  in  some  respect  from 
that  followed  at  the  present  day  : — 
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OEDEE  OF  PEOCESSION  AT  TYNWALD, 

5th  July  1770. 

Six  Constables  with  their  staffs,  two  and  two. 

The  Clergy,  three  and  three. 

The  Vicars-General. 

The  Archdeacon. 

The  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Keys,  three  and  tliree. 
The  Water  Bailiff. 

The  Deemsters. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Eolls  and  Attorney-General. 

The  Eeceiver-General. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

The  Sword  of  State. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Gentlemen  attending  the  Governor. 

The  Guard. 

Mr.  Feltham,  who  made  his  tour  thi-ough  the  island  in 
1797-8,  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  the  forms  observed  on 
a Tynwald  day  Agreeable  to  ancient  custom,  every  parish 
sent  four  horsemen,  properly  accouti'ed,  and  the  captain  of 
every  parish  presided  over  those  of  his  o^vn  district.  About 
deven  o’clock  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  St.  John’s,  where  the 
uke  of  AthoU  was  received  by  the  Clergy  and  Keys,  and 
saluted  by  the  Fencibles.  He  then  went  in  state  to  the 
^lapel,  where  an  excellent  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Eev. 
Mr.  Corlett,  the  worthy  and  learned  vicar  of  IHi-k-German 
“ ^ter  service  foEowed  the  procession  of  state.  The 
l^en<nbles  ««  town  up  in  two  lines,  from  the  chapel  door  to 
the  Tynwald  HiU:  and  the  procession  passed  bctwkt  the 
two  lines  m the  following  order  : 

1.  The  Clergy,  two  and  two,  the  juniors  first. 

2.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
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3.  The  Vicars-Geueral. 

4.  The  Two  Deemsters. 

5.  Major  Taubman,  sword-bearer. 

G.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 

7.  The  Lieutenant-Governor. 

8.  The  Clerk  of  the  EoUs. 

9.  The  Twenty-four  Keys,  two  and  two. 

10.  The  Captains  of  the  different  parishes. 

“ As  soon  as  His  Grace  had  ascended  the  hill,  he  was  seated 
under  the  canopy,  in  Ms  chair  of  state.  The  Deemsters  then 
proceed  in  the  customary  business  of  the  day.’ — Fdthams 
Toiir,  1798,  p.  144. 

The  Fencibles  mentioned  by  Mr.  Feltham  were  one  por- 
tion of  the  military  musters  of  Manxmen,  who,  under  various 
denominations,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  ever  ready  at  the 
call  of  the  governor,  or  captains  of  parishes,  to  assemble  for 
the  defence  of  their  country.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  when  England  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
a call  was  made  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  by 
Governor  Shaw,  and  if  we  may  judge  by  the  return  made 
from  the  town  of  Peel,  the  muster  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  return  made  by  Thomas  Clarke,  Esq.,  high  bailiff,  is 
taken  from  the  original  documents  in  the  possession  of  Eobert 
J.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  present  high  baihff  of  that  town,  which 
crives  the  names  of  those  persons  willing  to  seiwe  his  Majesty. 
The  proclamation  runs  as  follows  ; — 

Isle  of  Man. 

Wliereas,  by  the  ancient  law  of  tliis  island,  still  in  force, 
the  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  time  being  is 
impowered  in  the  case  of  any  actual  invasion  to  call  out  all 
men  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  to  defend  their  country  : 
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But  under  the  present  circumstances,  as  without  some  pre- 
vious arrangement,  and  the  men  beforehand  properly  armed, 
such  assembling  of  them  would  be  of  very  little  use  in  case  of 
any  danger ; the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  therefore  pleased 
hereby  to  direct  and  require.  That  all  the  high  bailiffs  of  the 
towns  and  captains  of  parishes  do  forthwith  take  lists  of  all 
the  able  men,  exclusive  of  the  enrolled  volunteers,  \vithin 
their  respective  towns  and  parishes,  who  are  willing  to  be 
armed  with  pikes,  which  shall  be  provided  for  them,  and  hold 
themselves  in  readiness,  in  case  of  any  actual  invasion,  to 
assemble  Avith  them  under  their  own  proper  town  or  parish 
officers  for  the  honor  of  the  king  and  defence  of  tlieir  country 
as  they  shall  be  ordered  by  the  proper  authority.  And  that 
they  do  transmit  such  lists  to  his  Honor  at  Castle  Eushen  on 
or  before  Tuesday  next,  the  13th  instant. 

Given  at  Castle  Eushen  this  7th  December  1803. 

Alex“.  Shaw. 

God  save  the  King. 

In  consequence  of  the  Honorable  Governor  Shaw’s  Pro- 
clamation of  the  7th  of  tliis  month,  we,  whose  names  are  here- 
unto subscribed,  do  hereby  voluntarily  engage  to  serve  his 
Majesty  by  arming  with  pikes  (when  furnished  with  them), 
and  will  at  all  times  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  assemble 
together  in  case  of  an  actual  invasion,  for  the  honor  of  our 
king  and  defence  of  this  island. 

Peel  Town,  Deer.  12,  1803. 

To  this  were  affixed  the  signatures  and  marks  of  two 
undred  and  twenty  names,  to  which  was  added  the  foEow- 
mg:  «The  muster-roU,  which  I ordered  last  Friday  on 
Saturday  amoimted  to  341.  Thos.  Clarke,  High  Bailiff.  ” 

_ The  oaths  administered  to  the  chief  officers  in  tlie  island 
being  somewhat  remarkable,  are  here  given. 
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The  Oath  administered  to  the  Governor  prior  to  the 
Eevestment  in  1765. 

Your  allegiance  to  the  King’s  Majesty  of  Great  Britain 
reserved, — 

You  shall  hear  true  faith  and  fidelity  to  his  Grace  James 
Duke  of  AthoU,  Lord  of  Mann  and  the  Isles,  and  his  heirs, 
during  your  life. 

You  shall  not  reveale  the  secretts  of  this  isle,  nor  houses 
or  gan'isons  therein,  to  any  foreigner  or  stranger. 

You  shall  truly  and  uprightly  deale  between  the  lord  and 
his  people,  and  as  indifferently  betwixt  party  and  party  as 
this  staff  now  standeth,  so  far  as  in  you  lyeth. 

You  shall  take  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
lord’s  council!  of  the  said  isle,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  he 
present  within  the  isle,  in  all  matters  that  concern  the  state 
and  government  of  the  said  isle  and  houses. 

These,  and  aU  other  tilings  appertaining  to  the  governor 
of  this  isle,  his  office  and  place,  you  shall,  according  to  the 
purport  and  extent  of  your  commission  and  the  laws  of  the 
said  isle,  do  and  perform,  so  far  as  in  you  lyeth. 

So  God  you  helj),  and  by  the  contents  of  this  Book. 

Tlie  Oath  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  since  the  Eevestment 

in  1765,  taken  by  Alexander  Shaw,  Esq.,  at  Castle 

Eushen,  the  7th  day  of  January  1791. 

I,  Alexander  Shaw,  Esquii’e,  do  swear,  that  I will  truly 
and  uprightly  deal  between  our  sovereign  lord  the  King  and 
his  subjects  within  this  isle,  and  as  indifferently  between  party 
and  party,  as  this  staff  now  standeth,  so  far  as  in  me  lyeth  ; 
and  when  I think  it  necessary,  will  call  together  the  Council 
of  this  isle,  or  so  many  of  them  as  shall  be  present  withm  the 
same,  and  advise  with  them  in  any  matter  that  may  concern 
the  state  and  government  thereof ; and  that  I will  do  and 
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perform,  as  far  as  in  me  lyeth,  these  and  all  other  things  ap- 
pertamiug  to  the  government  of  this  isle,  and  the  post  and 
office  of  Governor-in-Chief  and  Captain-General,  according  to 
the  purport  and  extent  of  my  commission. 

So  God  me  help,  and  by  the  contents  of  this  Book. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor’s  staff  of  office  is  a wand  of  full 
six  feet  long.  This  was  formerly  kept  in  the  old  chapel  at 
St.  J ohn’s,  and  was  carried  by  him  in  the  procession  to  the 
Tynwald  Hdl,  but  for  many  years  this  has  been  discontinued. 
The  staff  is  now  in  the  writer’s  possession. 


The  Oath  administered  to  the  Deemster  since  the 
Eevestment  in  1765. 

By  this  hook,  and  by  the  holy  contents  thereof,  and  by 
the  wonderful  works  that  God  hath  miraculously  wrought  in 
heaven  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath  in  six  days  and  seven 
nights,  I,  A B,  do  swear  that  IvuLl,  without  respect  of  favour 
or  friendship,  love  or  gain,  consanguinity  or  affinity,  envy  or 
malice,  execute  the  laws  of  this  isle  justly,  betwixt  our  sove- 
reign lady  the  Queen  and  her  subjects  within  this  isle,  and 
betwixt  party  and  party,  as  indifferently  as  the  herring  back- 
bone doth  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  fish.* 

So  help  me  God,  and  by  the  contents  of  this  Book. 


The  oath  prior  to  the  revestment  was  sinnlar,  reserving 
aUegiance  to  the  King’s  Majesty,  and  to  "bear  true  faith  and 
fidelity  to  his  Grace  James  Duke  of  AthoD,  and  his  heirs,  in 
whom  IS  the  title  of  inheritance  of  this  isle  and  houses 
thereof.  The  oath  of  the  High  Bailiffs  is  the  same. 


^ Tim,  as  Bishop  Wilson  remarks  iu  Hwtonj  of  the  Me  of  Man,  was 
that  his  daily  food  (for  iii  former  days  no  doubt  it  was  so)  “might  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to  give  impai'tial  judgment  ” 
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The  Oath  administered  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Keys. 

You  shall  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  the  Deemster  of  this 
isle  in  all  doubtful  matters ; her  Majesty’s  council,  your  fel- 
lows’, and  your  o'wm,  you  shall  not  reveal ; you  shall  use  your 
best  endeavours  to  maiutain  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
this  isle.  You  shall  justly  and  truly  deliver  your  opinion, 
and  do  right  in  all  matters  which  shall  be  put  unto  you, 
withoiit  favour  or  affection,  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love 
or  fear,  reward  or  gain,  or  for  any  hope  thereof ; but  in  all 
things  you  shall  deal  uprightly  and  justly,  and  do  wi’ong  to 
no  man. 

So  help  you  God,  and  by  the  contents  of  this  Book. 

The  manner  of  conducting  a Tynwald  at  the  present  day 
is  : — On  the  5th  of  July,  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the 
various  members  having  been  previously  noticed  by  precept 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  a tent  is  erected  on  the 
summit  of  the  mound,  and  preparations  made  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Ins  Excellency  and  the  officers  of  state  according  to 
ancient  custom.  The  chapel,  and  steps  leading  to  the  summit 
of  the  Tynwald  Hill,  are  strewn  with  rushes,  being  a custom 
in  lieu  of  rent-charge  from  the  small  estate  of  Cronk-y-KeU- 
lown,  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  miUtaiy  stationed  in  the 
island  are  drawn  up  on  each  side  of  the  path  leading  from 
the  west  door  of  the  chapel  to  the  foot  of  the  steps  of  the 
mound.  On  the  anival  of  the  Governor  at  St.  John’s,  he  is 
met  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  liis  Council,  Keys,  Clergy,  and  chief 
officers  of  the  island,  who  proceed  to  their  respective  seats  in 
the  chapel,  where  morning  prayers  are  read  by  one  of  the 
government  chaplams. 

The  clergy,  though  forming  no  part  of  the  Legislature,  are 
summoned. 
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Form  of  Summons  to  the  Clergy  to  attend  a Tynwald  Court. 

Copied  from  the  original. 

Episcopal  Registry,  2%th  June  1851. 

Eev.  Sir — His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  has 
requested  the  Eight  Honourable  and  Eight  Eeverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  to  cause  the  usual  du-ections  to  he  given  for  the 
attendance  of  the  clergy  at  the  annual  Tynwald  Court,  to  he 
holden  at  St.  Jolm’s  Chapel  on  Saturday  the  5th  July,  at 
eleven  o’clock  forenoon  : You  win  therefore,  as  usual,  appear 
on  the  occasion  in  your  canonicals. — I am,  Eev.  Sir,  yours 
truly,  Joseph  Brown,  E.  R. 

To  the  Eev.  the  Clergy  of  the 

Diocese  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

Addressed  to — 

The  Eev.  the  Vicar  and  Curate  of  German,  the  Chaplain 
of  St.  John’s,  the  Vicar  and  Curates  of  Patrick,  the  Vicar  of 
St.  Ann,  the  Chaplain  of  St.  Mark’s,  the  Dean  and  Curate  of 
the  College,  the  Chaplain  and  Curate  of  Castletown,  the 
Vicar  and  Curate  of  Malew,  the  Vicar  of  Ai-hory,  and  the 
Vicar  and  Curate  of  Eushen,  the  last  of  whom  will  please 
return  these  to  the  E.  E. 

Summons. — Take  care  to  forward  this  carefully  and 
speedily,  and  as  above  directed,  and  the  clergy  are  requested 
to  note  therein  the  times  of  receipt  and  despatch. 

A similar  summons  is  sent  to  the  northern  division  of  the 
island. 

It  appears  the  clergy  were  originally  summoned  to  be 
present  at  Tynwald  in  their  capacity  as  pastors  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  inform  them  what  was  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
not  in  any  way  as  being  connected  with  the  Legislature. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  Legislature  in  the  chapel,  it 
may  he  stated  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council 
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occupy  during  prayers  the  seats  appropriated  for  them  in 
the  chancel,  the  Keys  those  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel ; and  when  assembled  as  a Tynwald  Court,  the 
Governor  and  Council  sit  in  chairs  placed  forward  in  the 
chancel,  before  whom  the  sword  of  state  is  placed  on  a table, 
the  Keys  retaining  their  seats  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel. 
When  the  latter  body  have  to  consult  on  business  connected 
with  their  house,  they  retire  to  the  south  transept,  where 
several  of  the  seats  have  been  previously  removed  for  that 
purpose,  and  where  they  always  sign  the  attestation  as  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  laws  passed.  The  clergy  occupy  seats 
in  the  north  transept. 

After  prayers  they  at  once  proceed  to  the  Tynwald  Hill 
in  the  following  order  : — 

Constables. 

Coroners. 

Captains  of  Parishes. 

The  High  Bailiffs. 

The  Clergy. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Keys. 

The  Vicar-General. 

The  Archdeacon. 

The  Water-Bailiff. 

Clerk  of  the  Bolls. 

The  two  Dempsters. 

The  Attorney-General. 

The  Lord  Bishop. 

Sword  of  State. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

Constables. 

On  arriving  at  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  the  Governor  and 
Bishop  take  their  seats,  surroimded  by  the  Council  and  Keys, 
the  commons  being  assembled  on  the  outside. 
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The  Tynwald  Court  is  fenced,  prior  to  the  commencement 
of  proceedings,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  calling  upon  the 
Coroner  of  Glenfaba,  the  senior  coroner  of  the  island,  and 
whose  power  extends  over  the  whole  of  it,  to  “ fence  the 
court.”  The  fonn  was  anciently  as  follows,  and  continues 
much  the  same  at  the  present  day  “ I do  fence  the  King 
of  Man,  and  his  offices,  that  no  manner  of  men  do  brawl  or 
quarrel,  nor  molest  the  audience,  lyipg,  leaning,  or  sitting, 
and  to  show  their  accord,  and  answer  when  they  are  called, 
by  license  of  the  King  of  Man  and  his  officers. 

“ I do  draw  witness  to  the  whole  audience  that  the  court  is 
fenced.”  This  is  repeated  thrice. 

It  was  given  for  law  at  a Tynwald  held  at  Castle  Eushen 
in  1422,  before  Sir  John  Stanley,  that  after  fence  was  made, 
“whosoever  comes  with  force  and  arms  against  the  Lieu- 
tenant’s commandments,  especially  to  the  Tynwald,  where 
they  should  have  right  and  reason  peaceably,  and  makes 
mm-mur  and  rising  in  his  presence,  he  is  a traitor  by  our 
law.  The  Triads  or  Welsh  laws  had  a similar  regulation, 
whereby  naked  arms  must  not  be  presented  agamst  such 
conventions,  nor  within  their  limits  during  the  assembly. 

After  the  Court  is  fenced,  the  Coroner  of  Glenfaba  gives 
in  his  wand*  of  office,  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  appoints 
his  successor,  upon  taking  the  usual  oath  upon  his  knees, 
admimstered  by  the  senior  Deemster ; the  other  five  coroners 
m succession  doing  the  same.  They  only  retain  office  for  one 
year,  and  remain  out  of  office  one  year,  when  other  persons 
are  appointed  in  their  places  for  the  year  foUowing ; their 
office  is  that  of  a sheriff. 

The  laws  are  engrossed  upon  skins  of  parchment,  which, 
after  the  signatures  of  the  insular  authorities  (placed  in  the 
manner  as  given  m the  form  of  promulgation),  are  sent  to 


* rod  or  wand  of  office,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  2/ard,  is  now 
generally  formed  of  a piece  of  cane,  decorated  with  scarlet  or  blue  ribbon. 
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Loudou  for  tlie  assent  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  Council, 
wMch  is  attached  to  it  in  the  following  manner  : — 


At  the  Court  at  Balmoral,  the  27th  day  of  August  1860. 

Present — 

The  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Consort. 

Lord  John  EusselL  Mr.  Secretary  Herbert. 

Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a Eeport 
of  a Committee  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty’s  Most  Honour- 
able Privy  Council,  dated  the  25th  of  August  1860,  in  the 
words  following  (viz.) : — 

Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased,  by  your  Order  in 
Council  of  the  1st  August  1860,  to  refer  unto  this 
Committee  a letter  from  one  of  your  Majesty’s 
Under-Secretaries  of  State,  transmitting  an  Act  of 
Tynwald  passed  in  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  5th  July 
1860,  intituled  “An  Act  for  disafforesting  and 
allotting  the  uninclosed  portion  of  the  Forest  in  the 
Isle  of  ]Man  The  Lords  of  the  Committee,  in 
obedience  to  your  Majesty’s  said  Order  of  Ee- 
ference,  have  this  day  taken  the  said  Act  into  con- 
sideration, and  do  agree  humbly  to  report,  as  their 
opinion,  to  your  Majesty,  that  it  may  be  advisable 
for  your  Majesty  to  approve  of  and  ratify  the  said 
Act. 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  the  said  Eeport  into  considera- 
tion, was  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy 
Council,  to  approve  thereof,  and  to  order,  as  it  is  hereby 
ordered,  that  the  said  Act  (which  is  hereunto  annexed)  be,  as 
it  is  hereby  confirmed,  finally  enacted,  and  ratified  accord- 
ingly ; and  the  Eight  Honourable  Sir  George  Lewis,  Bart., 
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oue  of  Her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  is  to  take 
the  necessary  measures  herein  accordingly. 


At  a Tynwald  Court,  holden  at  Saint  John’s  Chapel,  the 
IZth  day  of  November  1860  : 

The  before-written  Act  of  Tynwald,  intituled,  “An  Act 
for  disafforesting  and  allotting  the  uninclosed  portion  of  the 
Forest  in  the  Isle  of  Man,”  having  received  the  Eoyal  assent 
at  the  Court  at  Balmoral,  the  27th  day  of  August  1860, 
present  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council,  the 
said  Act  was  this  day  promulgated  and  published  on  the 
Tynwald  Hill,  according  to  the  ancient  form  and  custom 
within  the  said  isle. — As  witness  our  subscriptions  : — 


Edmund  Harrison. 


Francis  Pigott,  Lieut.-Governor. 
Horace,  Sodor  and  Mann. 


M.  H.  Quayle,  Clerh  of  the  Rolls. 
W.  W.  Christian,  Water  Bailiff. 
Jos.  C.  Moore. 


T.  Ar.  Corlett,  Vicar-Genl. 


W.  L.  Drinkwater. 
John  Cls.  Stephen. 


The  Keys. 


Edwd.  M.  Gawne. 
George  Goldie. 

J.  M.  Jeffcott. 
William  Hamson. 
Eidgway  Harrison. 

E.  C.  Farrant. 

F.  Matthews. 

W.  Farrant. 


W.  F.  Moore. 

J.  G.  Bennett. 
Alexr.  Spittall. 
Edwd.  Faulder. 


P.  T.  Cuninghame. 

J.  S.  Goldie  Taubman. 


Eichd.  Quii’k. 
Jno.  GeU. 


Eobert  J.  Moore. 
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After  these  proceedings,  the  laws  that  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Manx  Legislature  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
are  read  by  the  first  Deemster,  by  reciting  the  title  and 
heading  of  the  various  clauses  in  English,  and  by  the  Coroner 
of  Glenfaba  in  Manx.  When  this  business  is  concluded,  the 
parties  return  to  the  Chapel,  where  the  Governor,  Council, 
and  Keys  sign  the  Acts,  attesting  the  promulgation  (the  laws 
having  been  previously  signed  by  the  consenting  parties,  of 
whom,  by  the  Constitution,  thirteen  at  least  of  the  Keys 
must  have  signified  their  assent),  and  then  transact  any  other 
business  that  may  be  brought  before  them ; after  this  the 
laws  become  valid  as  “ Acts  of  Tynwald,”  for  they  cannot  be 
enforced  until  they  have  been  thus  proclaimed  from  the 
Tynwald  Hill. 

Until  the  year  1865  the  laws  were  read  in  exUnso  in 
English  and  Manx,  which  rendered  the  proceedings  at  times 
rather  lengthy  and  tiresome.  In  that  year  a short  Act  of 
Tynwald  was  passed,  providing  for  the  above  change. 

It  was  formerly  customary  at  the  Tynwald  Courts  held  at 
St.  John’s  to  have  a sermon  preached  to  the  authorities  there 
assembled,  but  this  has  for  many  years  been  omitted,  the 
morning  prayers  for  the  day  alone  being  read  by  the  Govern- 
ment Chaplain.  Some  of  these  sermons  have  been  printed, 
— those  of  Bishop  Wilson  in  1725  and  1728,  and  on  the  24th 
June  1736,  and  printed  in  his  Life  and  Works,  1781,  Sermon 
No.  xlix.*  One  by  the  Eev.  Hugh  Stowell,  Vicar  of  Lonan,  on 
5th  July  1813,  and  published  by  the  express  command  of 
John,  Duke  of  AthoU,  Governor.  The  last  sermon  preached 
before  the  Legislatm-e  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  present  new  chapel,  on  the  8th  March  1849,  by  the  Lord 
Bishop,  late  Lord  Auckland,  which  will  be  recited  in  the 
accmmt  given  of  that  building  hereafter. 

It  may  he  here  stated  that  a Eau’  has  been  held  at  St. 

* For  this  see  Appemli-x,  No.  11. 
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John’s  from  time  immemorial  on  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Legislature  on  Midsummer  Day,  and  is  now  held  on  the  5th 
July,  when  the  Tynwald  Court  assemble  there. 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  will  he  seen  that  the  gradual 
development  of  a system  of  govenunent,  which,  taking  its 
rise  in  patriarchal  times,  brought  to  Europe  by  those  early 
sages  and  law-makers  the  Druids,  who  so  long  resided  in  the 
island  and  became  the  instructors  of  princes,  was  continued 
by  the  Welsh  rulers,  who  for  three  centuries  held  dominion 
over  the  country,  and  had  similar  customs  derived  from  the 
same  source,  and,  when  their  Scandinavian  conquerors  took 
possession,  stereotyped,  as  may  be  said,  their  name  upon  the 
assembly,  the  Thing-vollr  or  Tynwald.  After  them,  under 
various  rulers,  who  alternately  took  possession  of  the  island, 
the  system  was  continued  until  the  time  of  Sir  John  Stanley, 
King  and  Lord  of  Man  in  1417,  who  in  his  wisdom  embodied 
the  hreast  laivs,  with  the  aid  of  his  Deemsters  and  Keys,  into 
a ArVi'itten  code,  and  cited  his  Church  Barons  to  come  in  and  do 
fealty  imto  him,  thus  striking  a fatal  blow  at  the  power  of 
the  priests,  who  up  to  this  time  had  exercised  so  great  a sway 
in  temporal  matters  j but  he  continued  the  mode  of  imparting 
the  laws  to  the  people,  “in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in  the 
eye  of  the  light.”  Upon  the  island  becoming  revested  to  the 
Crown  of  England  in  1765,  the  same  custom  was  wisely  con- 
ceded, modified  according  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
age,  thus  perpetuating  the  oldest  system  of  government  in 
Evuope. 

Various  eminent  lawyers  and  writers  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  excellency  of  the  Manx  legislative  code ; and 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  Ancient  Records  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  1837,  says,  “As  no  people  are  more  blessed,  so  none  are 
more  happy  and  content  than  the  Manx,  under  their  venerable 
laws,  and  simple,  primitive,  I had  almost  said  patriarchal,  con- 
stitution.” 
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May  the  reformed  House  of  Keys  ever  continue  to  aid 
the  Deemsters  and  Council  honestly  to  advise  the  Governor 
to  administer  the  law  to  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  be- 
tween party  and  party,  “ as  indifferently  as  the  herring  back- 
bone doth  lie  in  the  midst  of  tlie  fish.” 


®f  tjjt  ©lii  Cjjaptls. 


“,A  symbol  through  all  time.” 


THE  OLD  CHAPELS  AT  ST.  JOHN’S. 


The  record  of  the  first  establishment  of  a Cliristian  church  at 
St.  John’s  is,  like  the  other  archives  of  the  island,  lost  amid 
the  changes  that  were  constantly  taking  place  in  the  early 
ages  of  its  existence.  From  the  foregoing  narrative  which 
has  been  given  of  the  Tynwald,  it  wHl  be  seen  that  it  was 
from  a very  early  time  selected  as  a suitable  locality  for 
assembling  the  people  to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  govern- 
ment and  the  arrangement  of  internal  affairs,  situated  as  it 
was  in  tte  heart  of  the  country,  and  free  from  sudden  im-oads 
from  without.  As  such,  it  Avas  no  doubt  selected  by  those 
Druids,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  for  the  celebration 
of  then'  rites,  and  upon  the  ruins  of  whose  altar,  about  the 
fifth  century,  the  first  Christian  missionaries  erected  their 
church.  Whoever  might  have  been  the  first  of  these,  for 
ancient  writers  are  not  quite  decided  upon  that  point, 
whether  Conindrius,  Eomalus,  or  St.  Patrick,  was  the  first 
preacher  of  the  gospel  in  Man,  it  is  certain  that  a change 
took  place  at  that  time.  The  generally  received  tradition  is 
that  the  honour  is  due  to  St.  Patrick,  who  is  said  to  have’ 
visited  the  island  in  444,  on  his  way  to  Ireland,  and  left  St. 

G^ermanus,  or,  as  some  say,  St.  Maughold,  to  govern  the  new 
chm’ch. 

There  are  no  records  of  these  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifices 
so  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  may  have  been 
le  size  of  that  at  St.  John’s,  probably  similar  to  what  are 
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described  by  Dr.  Oliver  in  his  able  paper  on  the  “ Ancient 
Churches  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  prior  to  the  Middle  Ages,”  in 
Antiquitates  Mannice,  Manx  Society,  vol.  xv.,  1868.  These 
Cabbals  and  Keeills  were  of  diminutive  dimensions,  but  that 
was  of  no  consequence  as  connected  with  their  use  for  legis- 
lative purposes  at  St.  John’s,  the  proceedings  at  which,  as 
has  been  ah’eady  stated,  took  place  in  the  open  air  on  the 
Tjmwald  Hill. 

A tradition  prevails  that  a temple  dedicated  to  Thor  once 
stood  on  the  site.  The  veneration  for  these  deities  was  often 
transferred  to  Christian  saints.  When  the  heathen  temple  of 
Rushen  was  overtlirown,  a chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  erected  on  its  site.  From  the  great  lapse  of  time 
since  the  first  meeting  here,  there  must  have  been  various 
edifices  erected  for  the  purpose  of  holding  these  Tynwalds  ; 
that  mentioned  in  the  statute-book  of  1429  is  the  first  we 
find  in  a piiblic  document.  How  many  chapels  may  have 
been  erected  on  this  spot  since  that  day  it  is  now  impossible 
to  say,  but  we  find  in  1699  the  one  then  standing  had  be- 
come ruinous,  and  a new  one  was  commenced  on  the  same 
site,  as  appears  by  a note  in  the  memorandum-book  of  Bishop 
Wilson,  in  wliich  it  is  stated — “1704,  August  4 — I finished 
the  body  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  which  I began  in  1699,  at  my 
own  expense.  It  cost  me  forty  pounds.” — Cruttwell’s  Life  of 
Bishop  Wilson,  p.  206. 

It  appears  the  bishop  did  not  entirely  build  the  chapel  at 
his  own  expense,  for  we  find  it  enacted,  on  the  31st  December 
1706,  that  “ a sum  of  ten  pounds  for  the  repairing  and  finish- 
ing the  south  and  north  isles  of  St.  John’s  Chappell,  which 
being  for  a general  and  publick  good,  shall  be  assessed,  raised, 
levied,  and  collected  of  and  upon  all  and  every  the  tennants 
and  inhabitants  of  this  isle,  as  well  baiTons  tennants  as  lords 
tennants,  by  an  equal  and  proportionable  assess  upon  their 
several  and  respective  holdings  and  estates.” — Mill’s  Statutes, 
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p.  184.  Thirty-three  years  after  this  it  appears  further  repairs 
were  found  necessary,  for  we  find  in  an  Act  promulgated  at 
St.  John’s  Chapel  on  the  25th  day  of  June  1739,  being  “an 
Act  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  bridges  within  tliis  isle,” 
among  other  things  it  is  provided  that  “ the  chappel  of  St. 
Jolm  Baptist  at  the  Tynwald,  shall  be  repaired  and  amended 
in  a sufficient  manner ; ” and  for  providing  a fund  for  tliis  pur- 
pose, ‘‘  every  man  and  woman,  natives  of  this  isle,  of  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  upwards,  and  also  every  stranger  man  and 
woman  of  the  same  age  inhabiting  here,  shall  and  are  hereby 
obliged  to  pay  to  the  persons  now  to  be  appointed  respect- 
ively to  collect  and  receive  the  same,  the  sum  of  one  penny 
each,  yearly,  and  every  year  during  the  term  hereafter  limited 
by  this  Act ; and  that  none  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  save  only  such  as  shall  be  found  to  be  decrepit, 
indigent,  or  disabled  by  poverty,  being  past  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  not  other-wise.”— Mill’s  Statutes,  p.  257.  Tlris  Act  was 
to  continue  in  force  for  fourteen  years. 

In  the  CortmissioneT^  Report,  1792,  under  the  head  of 
“ Public  Buildings,”  it  is  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
vestment,  1765,  “St.  John’s  Chapel  was  in  a state  of  good 
repair  and  fit  for  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  but  was 
now  quite  in  a ruinous  state.”  In  the  same  report.  Appendix 
C,  No.  10,  in  a memorial  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
from  the  Right  Reverend  Claudius,  Lord  Bishop,  and  Evan 
Christian,  Vicar-General,  dated  Bishop’s  Court,  21st  October 
1791,  they  say— “ The  memorialists  beg  leave  also  to  repre- 
sent to  you  that  St.  John’s  Chapel,  in  the  pai-ish  of  Kirk- 
German,  in  wliich  successive  vicars  of  that  extensive  parish 
were  accustomed,  time  immemorial,  to  officiate  every  Sunday 
afternoon,  during  the  summer  season,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
parishioners  who  lived  at  a great  distance  from  their  parochial 
churches,  is  Ukewise  at  present  in  so  ruinous  and  dilapidated 
a state,  as  to  be  altogether  unfit  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  ; 
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and  that  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  isle  Withdrew 
the  key  of  the  said  chapel  from  the  present  vicar,  and  de- 
prived him  and  his  parishioners  of  the  use  of  the  said 
chapel;”  and  prayed,  "That  the  said  chapel  ought  to  he  re- 
pahed,  and  restored  to  the  vicar  and  parisliioners  of  the  said 
parish  of  Kirk-German,  for  the  pui’poses  of  divine  worship.” 

In  the  same  report.  Appendix  D,  No.  11 — the  examina- 
tion of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Corlett,  taken  at  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  the  22d  of  October  1791,  saith,  “that  he  has  been  vicar 
of  the  parish  of  Kiik-German  for  thirty  years,  and  was  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  state  of  repahs  of  St.  John’s  Chapel 
in  1765  ; and  at  that  time  it  was  in  good  repair,  and  fit  for 
the  performance  of  divine  service  ; and  this  examinant  hath 
occasionally  officiated  there  till  the  month  of  April  1780,  at 
which  time  the  key  was  taken  from  the  place  where  it  was 
before  deposited,  as  he  apprehends  by  order  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor,*  and  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  the  key 
returned,  in  which  the  inhabitants  undertook  to  keep  the 
chapel  in  its  then  state  of  repair  at  their  own  expense,  was 
refused  ; and  from  that  time  the  chapel  has  been  disused  as  a 
place  of  worsliip,  the  inside  has  been  entirely  taken  away, 
the  roof  is  in  most  places  off,  and  the  building  in  a niinous 
state,  without  door  or  windows  ; that  the  ruinous  state  of 
tliis  chapel  is  a matter  of  serious  inconvernence  to  his 
parishioners,  several  of  whom  are  obliged  to  go  five  miles  to 
their  parish  church,  which  is  too  small  to  contain  all  the 
parishioners.” 

The  Eev.  Henry  Corlett  was  vicar  of  German  parish  for 
a period  of  forty  years,  from  1761  to  1801 — in  which  year  he 
died. 

The  Duke  of  Atholl,  in  his  letter  to  the  said  commissioners, 
dcTted,  “Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  October  20,  1791”  also  states 

* Edward  Smith,  Esq.,  w'a.s  Governor  in  Chief ; Eiohard  Dawson,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. 
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that  “ St.  John’s  Chapel  was  in  a very  different  state  when 
my  father  and  mother  gave  up  this  island  to  the  public  ; 
indeed,  when  I was  first  in  this  island  in  1779,  the  building, 
although  neglected,  was  in  a very  different  state  than  at 
present ; the  chapel  at  St.  John’s  was  seated.” 

The  Eev.  Samuel  Burdy,  who  visited  the  island  in  1794, 
in  a note  to  his  poem  of  Ardglass,  or  the  Ruined  Castles — 
Dublin,  1802,  says,  “ So  much  are  the  inhabitants  influenced 
by  superstition,  that  on  account  of  a man’s  once  hanging  him- 
self in  St.  J ohn’s  Church,  the  service  has  been  discontinued 
except  once  a year  on  the  promulgation  of  the  laws.”  It  is, 
however,  doubtful  if  the  service  in  the  chapel  was  discontinued 
on  this  account,  for  we  find  the  key  had  been  taken  away 
long  before,  and  the  building  had  fallen  into  a dilapidated 
state,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  The  builduig  being 
disused  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  man  selecting  it  as  a 
fit  place  to  commit  the  rash  act.  It  was  considered  necessary, 
before  service  corrld  again  be  held  in  it,  that  the  interior- 
should  be  purged  from  the  contaminatiorr  it  had  received  from 
this  suicidal  act,  by  an  act  of  reconciliation.  The  name  of 
the  unfortrrnate  man  who  took  this  liberty  with  his  life  was 
Hugh  Kennaugh,  a resident  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was 
afterwards  interred  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel.  At  the 
same  time  and  place  was  interred  the  body  of  a child,  found 
drowned  in  the  river  flowing  from  Ehenass. 

The  pollution  of  a church  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  of  srrch  rare 
occurrence — this  at  St.  John’s  being  probably  the  only  instance 
that  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  the  law  on  this  subject,  as 
recorded  in  Bur-ns’  Ecclesiastical  Iwio,  voL  i.  p.  309,  3d  edition 
1775. 

“A  church,  once  consecrated,  may  not  be  consecrated 
again.  To  which  general  rule  of  the  canon  law  one  excep- 
tion was,  mdess  they  he  polluted  hy  the  shedding  of  hlood ; and 
in  that  case  the  canon  supposes  a re-consecration ; though  the 
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common  method  in  England  was  a reccmciliation  only,  as 
appeareth  by  many  instances  in  onr  ecclesiastical  records. 
But  in  point  of  ruins  or  decay,  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  mle  laid  down  in  the  canon  is,  unless  they  le  burnt 
(that  is,  saith  the  gloss,  for  the  greater  part  thereof,  and  not 
otherwise).  And  a decretal  epistle  of  Innocent  the  Third, 
where  the  roof  was  consumed,  is,  that  since  the  walls  were 
intire,  and  the  communion  table  not  burnt,  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  ought  to  he  re-consecrated.  Thus,  a chapel  in 
the  suburbs  of  Hereford,  which  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  had  been  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution 
of  monasteries  applied  to  secular  uses  and  profaned,  by 
making  the  same  a stable  for  cattle,  and  a place  for  laying  up 
their  hay  and  other  provender ; yet,  because  the  walls  and  roof 
were  never  demolished,  a reconciliation  was  judged  sufficient. 
In  like  manner,  when  another  chapel  had  been  long  disused, 
and  was  repaired  and  made  fit  for  divine  service,  the  tenor 
of  the  reconciliation  was  : The  same  chapel  from  all  canonical 
impediment,  and  from  every  profanation  (if  any  there  were) 
contracted  and  incurred,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  and  so  far  as 
lawfully  we  may,  by  the  authority  aforesaid  we  do  exempt, 
relax,  and  reconcile  the  same.” 

By  this  act  of  Kennaugh’s  it  became  necessaiy  to  purge 
the  chapel  from  the  pollution  his  blood  had  caused,  which 
was  accordingly  done  in  1793,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  follow- 
ing copy  of  the  reconciliation,  taken  from  the  original  in  the 
Episcopal  Eegistry  at  Douglas  : — 

Reconciliation  of  St.  John’s  Chapel. 

July  2m,  1793. 

Whereas,  the  Great  and  Eternal  God  has  been  pleased  to 
manifest  his  presence  amongst  the  sons  of  men  by  the  special 
issues  of  His  favour  and  benediction,  and  hath  vouchsafed  to 
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dwell  iu  temples  made  with  hands,  provided  they  be  pm’e,  and 
holy,  and  undefiled,  fit  for  the  presence  of  the  blessed  Jesus, 
and  the  habitation  of  His  Holy  Spirit ; And  whereas  the 
chapel  commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist’s  Chapel,  in  the  Pai’ish  of  Kirk-German,  within 
our  diocese,  had  been  many  years  ago  consecrated  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  honour  and  service  of  God,  and  separated  from 
all  profane  and  common  uses ; but  hath  lately  become 
polluted  by  the  blood  of  man, — We,  Claudius,  by  divine  per- 
mission Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann,  taking  these  things 
into  our  serious  consideration,  have  this  day,  by  the  favour 
of  God,  proceeded  to  reconcile  the  said  chapel Be  it  laiown 
therefore  to  all  men,  by  this  our  aforesaid  public  declaration, 
that  the  same  chapel,  mth  its  appurtenances,  from  aU  canonical 
impediment,  and  from  every  profanation  (if  any  there  were) 
contracted  and  incurred,  as  much  as  in  us  lieth,  as  so  far  as 
lawfully  we  may,  by  the  authority  aforesaid  we  do  exempt, 
release,  and  reconcile  accordingly,  reserving  to  ourselves  and 
successors  the  right  of  visiting  the  same,  and  exercising  all 
such  authority  and  jurisdiction  relating  thereto,  as  appertain 
to  the  episcopal  office.  And  that  this  our  act  may  remain 
seciu'e  and  extant,  we  do  order  that  the  same  he  deposited  iu 
the  Episcopal  Registry. — Given  under  our  hand  and  seal  at 
St.  John’s  Chapel,  tliis  twentieth  day  of  Jidy,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-three,  and 
of  our  consecration  the  tenth  year. 

Claudius,  Sodor  & Mann. 

Witnesses  present — 

Ed.  Christian.  John  Crehhin. 

Henry  Corlett.  John  Lace. 

From  the  Episcopal  Registry,  Douglas. 


Sam.  Harris,  E.  R. 
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The  old  chapel  at  St.  John’s,  besides  being  used  for  legis- 
lative business,  was  also  used  as  a Court-House  for  the  legal 
business  of  the  district.  During  the  Commonwealth,  the 
proving  of  wills  was  vested  in  the  civil  magistrates,  who  insti- 
tuted a court,  called  the  WiUer’s  Court,  which  ceased  to  exist 
in  1660.  The  following  is  a time  copy  of  a summons  served 
by  Chaloner  himself,  who  received  liis  appointment  as  Gover- 
nor, under  Lord  Fairfax,  in  1659  : — 

Douglas,  / 2Zd  July  1659. 

You  are  hereby  required  to  meet  at  St.  John’s  ChappeU, 
on  y®  26th  day  of  this  instant  month,  about  the  proving  of 
Mrs.  PaiT,  late  deceased,  her  wUl,  without  fad. 

James  Chaloner. 

To  Capt.  Stevenson  and 

IMr.  WUliam  Quayle,  To  Capt.  Stevenson,  of 

Judges  of  the  Will  Court.  BaUadoole,  These.* 

Some  of  the  lay  oflheers  were  guilty  of  defacing  the 
records,  and  kept  them  m very  base  order.  St.  J ohn’s  being 
a central  situation,  the  courts  continued  to  he  held  here,  as 
we  find  from  the  following  copy,  taken  from  an  original 
execution  for  debt  in  1807  : — 

At  a Court  holden  at  St.  John’s  Chapel 
the  16th  May  1807, 

Between  Thomas  Clark 
and 

Edward  Gawne  of  Peel  Town  J 
by  John  Gawne  j 

Execution  is  awarded  ag*  the  said  Defend*  for  the  sum 
of  four  shniiugs  and  eight  pence  Brit,  with  lOd.  fees. 

John  Lace. 

* Chaloner’s  Treatise  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  Man.x  Society’,  vol.  x.,  1864, 
p.  84. 
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The  chapel  at  this  date  must  have  been  in  such  a state  of 
repair  as  to  allow  it  being  used  as  a Court-House,  but  it  was 
soon  after  found  requisite  to  make  further  repairs,  so  the  old 
fabric  of  Bishop  Wilson  was  once  more  put  in  order  some 
time  after  the  appointment  of  Bishop  Murray,  which  took 
place  in  1813.  He  provided  seats  and  some  pews  at  his  own 
expense,  and  other  repairs  were  allowed  from  time  to  time 
out  of  the  fine  fund.  On  reference  to  the  ground-plan  of  this 
chapel,  it  would  appear  to  be  intended  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
Maltese  cross  ; this  is  a peculiarity  seldom  met  with. 

Up  to  this  time  there  was  no  regular  appointment  of 
resident  chaplain,  the  duty  being  occasionally  undertaken  by 
the  Vicar  of  German,  and  on  Tynwald  days  by  the  Govern- 
ment Chaplain  from  Castletown.  It  was  not  until  October 
1820,  the  chapel  being  then  in  a decayed  state,  that  the  first 
resident  chaplain  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  regular 
service  of  the  chapel  in  the  person  of  the  Eev,  William  Gill, 
the  present  Vicar  of  Malew,  who  held  the  appointment  for 
three  years  at  the  low  stipend  of  five  guineas  per  annum. 
Mr.  Gill  was  the  grandson  of  the  Eev.  Henry  Corlett,  who 
for  so  many  years  held  an  exti’a  service  in  the  chapel  on 
Sunday  evenings  duiing  the  summer  months.  He  adminis- 
tered the  Lord’s  Supper  occasionally,  and  baptisms  and 
christenmgs  were  celebrated  at  first,  but  given  up  because 
displeasing  to  the  vicar  of  the  parish. 

Upon  the  retirement  of  Mr.  GiU,  in  1824,  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Gellmg,  late  Vicar  of  Santon,  was  appointed  chaplain 
on  the  nomination  of  Bishop  Murray,  with  a salary  of  five 
J°r^l83?^  annum.  He  resided  in  Peel,  and  resigned  in 

^ Upon  his  retirement  the  Eev.  WiEiam  Drary  (present 
Vicar  of  Braddan)  was  appointed  chaplain  at  a salary  of 
t ‘ ty  shiUnigs  a year.  He  resided  at  Snugborough,  in  Kirk 
Braddan,  distant  some  five  miles,  and  resigned  the  appoint- 
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ment  in  October  1834.  Mr.  Druiy  was  off  tbe  island  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  holdiug.  The  service  was  performed  usually 
once  on  Sunday  by  various  clergymen,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Kirby,  John  L.  Stowell  of  King  William  College,  F.  B. 
Hartwell  of  Ballasalla  Abbey,  and  Thomas  Caine  of  Douglas. 

In  1835,  the  Rev.  John  GeU,  aged  seventy-five  years,  was 
appointed.  He  resided  at  BallasaRa.  Morning  service  was 
performed  alternately  in  Manx  and  English  while  he  had  the 
charge.  In  1836  he  applied  to  Lord  John  RusseU,  Home 
Secretary,  and  obtained  a salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  per 
annum.  He  again  petitioned  in  1840,  and  had  his  salary 
increased  to  forty  pounds  a year.  Being  in  a delicate  state  of 
health  during  the  latter  part  of  his  time,  he  was  imable  to 
attend  to  the  duty,  coming  to  St.  John’s  only  once  or  twice  a 
month.* 

* I have  seen  a curious  journal  written  by  this  gentleman  of  his  early  life, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  GeU,  Vicar  of  Kirk 
Louan,  and  was  educated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  of  Douglas  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  afterwards  instructed  in  navigation,  and  at 
sixteen  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  J.  Joseph  Bacon,  merchant  in  Douglas. 
Being  shortly  afterwards  sent  on  a voyage  to  Barbadoes,  he  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a privateer ; the  vessel,  being  ransomed,  proceeded  on  her  voyage,  but 
meeting  with  a Spanish  fleet,  he  was  again  taken,  and  landed  at  Cadiz,  where  he 
remained  some  time  in  prison.  After  an  exchange  he  arrived  in  Douglas,  and 
soon  afterwards  sailed  in  another  vessel,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bacon,  for  South 
CaroUna.  On  nearing  that  place  he  was  again  taken  and  carried  to  France,  and 
placed  in  prison,  where,  after  suffering  much  hardship,  he  was  sent  with  others 
to  Plymouth  ; but  fearing  to  be  pressed  into  the  King’s  service,  he,  along 
with  three  others,  contrived  to  escape  into  the  country,  when,  after  under- 
going much  hardship  and  privation,  having  to  travel  chiefly  during  the  night 
and  along  by-roads,  he  at  length  arrived  in  Liverpool,  and  from  thence,  in  a 
Manx  trader,  landed  in  Derby  Haven.  Mr.  Bacon  was  willing  to  make  liim 
chief  mate  in  another  vessel,  but  Ixis  father,  thinking  he  was  so  imfortmiate  in 
the  seafaring  life,  placed  him  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Quayle,  then  master  of  the 
Grammar  School,  Douglas,  mth  whom  ho  continued  until  he  was  hventy 
years  of  age,  when.  Bishop  Mason  being  then  dead,  the  Governor  and  Arch- 
deacon, in  1783,  appointed  him  as  Reader  at  St.  Mark’s  Chapel,  and  he  was 
afterwards  ordained  by  Bishop  Cregan,  and  licensed  to  the  said  chapel,  where 
he  remained  several  years. 
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On  the  20th  of  June  1840,  the  Eev.  William  BeU 
Christian,  aftenvards  Vicar  of  Lezayre,  son  of  Deemster 
Chi-istian  of  Milntown,  was  appointed  curate  in  charge  of  St. 
John’s,  at  which  time  he  resided  at  BaUagarey,  Marown,' 
distant  four  miles.  On  the  1st  of  August  the  Isle  of  Man 
Diocesan  Association  voted  the  curate  £30  per  annum,  wliich 
was  paid  as  long  as  Mr.  Christian  officiated,  and  then  ceased 
About  the  same  time  the  Parsonage  House  was  contracted  for 
and  commenced.  A piece  of  groimd  a short  distance  from 
t e chapel,  contaming  half-an-acre,  was  purchased  by  the 
Diocesan  Association  for  £30.  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
contributed  £100  towards  the  expense,  and  the  Diocesan 
Association  undertook  to  provide  such  further  monies  as 
imght  be  recpiired,  about  £200.  It  was  afterwards  found 
necessary  to  have  the  house  cemented.  Upon  Mr.  Christian 
coming  mto  residence,  he  had  to  pay  the  Eev.  John  GeU 
the  chaplain,  £10  a year  as  rent  for  the  house. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year-  1840  an  appUcation  was 
made  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to  rebuBd  the  chapel 
which  after  examination  and  report  by  the  crown  agent,  they 
refused  to  do,  but  spent  about  £36  in  making  some  im- 
meiate  and  necessary  repairs.  At  this  time  a Manx  service 

stn  fr  rj  ™ -ii^continued 

soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  GeE. 

On  the  death  of  the  Kev.  John  GeU,  chaplain  on  the  29th 
January  1846.  Mr.  Christian  continued  his  servii^s  as  cur!te 

C«e?''  U-tenanteGoverlrt 

Colonel  E«ly,  announced  to  the  committee  who  had  been 

BeU  Chris/  *'=''•  ■'ViUiam 

eU  Chi^tiau  as  Government  Chaplain  of  St  John's  Kirk- 

Geman  to  be  held  during  pleasure.”  This  he  held  ohy  for 

k^tl  r “Pl’ototo'I  Vicar  of  Lezayre  o/the 

25th  June  the  same  year. 
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On  the  27th  August,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Bishop,  Dr. 
Short,  the  Eev.  John  Fry  Garde,  cui-ate  at  Cronk-y-Voddy, 
came  to  reside  at  the  Parsonage  House,  St.  John’s,  and  soon 
after  received  his  official  appointment  from  the  Hon.  Charles 
Hope,  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  Government  Chaplain  at  St. 
J ohn’s,  being  the  last  appointment  to  the  old  chapel  of  Bishop 
Wilson. 

The  salary  allowed  in  his  time  was  £40  from  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  £20  from  the  Impropriate  Fimd,  and 
£7  : 16  : 2 from  the  Eoyal  Bounty  Fund,  making  a total  of 
£67  ; 16  : 2 per  annum.* 

The  few  records  we  have  been  able  to  gather  respecting 
the  chapels  at  this  place,  having  been  thus  brought  down  to 
the  time  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  take  some 
steps  to  provide  a new  edifice,  it  remains  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  ground-plan  for  its  internal  arrangement,  wliich  will 
show  its  confined  state  with  reference  to  the  greatly  increased 
wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  independent  of  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  building.  There  was  little  or  no  accommoda- 
tion for  those  who  had  to  make  use  of  it,  particidarly  on  the 
assembling  of  the  Legislature.  The  entrance  to  the  chapel 
was  down  a step,  which,  in  wet  weather,  became  unpleasant 
from  the  water  thus  accumulating.  There  was  no  font,  and 
when  a cliild  was  baptized  water  had  to  be  brought  in  a 
basin,  and  carried  along  with  the  infant  to  the  communion 
table. 

The  author  of  A Poetical  Guide  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Liver- 
pool, 1832,  thus  describes  its  appearance  on  approaching  St. 
John’s  from  Castletown,  through  Foxdale  ; — 

“ And  now  you  leave  the  dale  and  travel  on 
Until  you  see  the  Chapel  of  St.  John, 

With  hells,  two  painted,  and  a tinkling  one. 

* Since  the  reform  in  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Keys, 
the  chaplain’s  salary  has  been  fi.xed  at  £100  per  annum,  paid  out  of  the 
Insular  Revenue. 
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Here  Tynwald  Hill  attracts  your  transient  glance ; 

With  veneration  to  the  ground  advance  : 

Here  are  the  laws  promulg’d.  Behold  that  mound 
Which  oft  has  been  with  jurisprudence  crown’d  : 

Of  sage  grave  senators,  who  in  a row 

From  the  three  bells  up  the  green  platform  go. 

But  this  to  see,  attend  when  a new  law 
Is  thence  promidgated  without  a flaw.” 

The  details  connected  with  the  building  of  the  new 
chapel  will  be  found  in  the  following  section  of  this  record. 


©f  tjjj  Cljaptl. 


‘ There — the  tapering  spire  that  points  to  Heiiven  : 

Here — the  playful  children  just  let  loose  from  school.” 


* 
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The  dilapidated  state  of  the  old  Chapel  at  St.  John’s  having 
been  often  the  subject  of  conversation  with  some  of  the  resi- 
dents in  the  neighbourhood — the  authorities  in  the  Island 
not  taking  the  matter  into  their  consideration,  for  it  appeared 
to  answer  their  purpose  for  the  short  time  they  had  occasion 
to  use  it — it  was  considered  that  some  steps  should  be 
taken  to  erect  a new  fabric,  if  possible ; but  the  difficulties 
they  saw  in  the  way  of  accomplishing  this  object  caused  it 
to  be  put  off  from  time  to  time. 

At  length,  after  repeated  slight  repairs,  the  old  Chapel 
continuing  to  decay,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  do 
something  more  than  these  occasional  renovations ; for,  on 
wet  days,  the  rain  came  through  the  roof  Like  a riddle,  often 
driving  the  occupants  from  their  seats.  Under  these  circum- 
stances a few  of  the  residents  met  to  devise  the  best  mode 
of  raising  a new  building.  It  was  considered  that  the  most 
appropriate  time  to  bring  it  before  the  public  would  be  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parish  School  at  St.  John’s,  then  just 
about  completion,  and  shortly  to  be  pubHcly  opened. 

The  Committee  for  the  buHding  of  this  School  having 
decided  to  open  it  on  the  12th  February  1845  with  a tea- 
party,  the  occasion  was  considered  favourable  to  bring  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  old  Chapel,  as  also  its  unfitness  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  increase  of 
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inhabitants  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  whom  the 
building  had  become  much  too  small,  before  those  assembled. 
For  this  purpose  the  Eev.  Dr.  Carpenter  of  Douglas  had 
been  requested  to  address  them,  which  he  did  in  a most 
eloquent  appeal,  and  ended  by  proposing  that  a subscription 
be  forthwith  commenced,  for  which  he  would  give  £5,  and 
guarantee  to  find  £50. 

This  was  received  with  every  expression  of  gratification, 
when  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Christian  said  he  would  also  give  £50. 
This  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement,  when  others  an- 
nounced their  intention  to  assist  in  so  good  a work, — the 
Eev.  J.  S.  Stowell,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  promising  £5  ; 
Messrs.  Henry  Cadman,  £40  ; J.  T.  Threlfall,  £10 ; Thomas 
Mylchreest,  £3;  Thomas  Mylchreest  junior,  £10;  John  Cell, 
£5  ; William  Harrison,  £10  ; Thomas  ElnndeU,  £5  ; George 
Eadcliffe,  £5  ; William  Gell  of  Douglas,  £5 ; Frank  Mathews, 
£20  ; with  many  others  of  minor  amount ; and  before  the 
company  separated  the  sum  of  £237  was  subscribed.  The 
appeal  having  been  so  spiritedly  responded  to,  the  work  was 
at  once  taken  in  hand  by  calling  a public  meeting,  on  the 
l7th  February,  in  the  new  School-room,  when  the  following 
resolutions  were  xmanimously  passed.  The  details  of  these 
proceedings  are  taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  Committee 
which  was  then  formed  to  carry  out  this  object. 

Febntxmj  17,  1845. 

At  a public  meeting  held  this  day  in  St.  John’s  School- 
room, the  Eev.  Win.  Bell  Christian  being  called  to  take  the 
chair,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — 

First,  That  the  Chapel  of  St  John’s  being  too  small  for 
the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood  ; being  in  a veiy  dilapidated 
state,  incapable  of  repair ; and  being  wholly  unsuitable  for  the 
National  puiqinses  for  which  it  is  set  apart,  therefore  the  Eev. 
Wm.  Bell  Christian  and  Frank  Mathews,  Esq.,  be  deputed  to 
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present  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  the  following  memo- 
rial, and  be  requested  respectfully  to  solicit  his  Excellency  to 
press  upon  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the 
propriety  of  rebuilding  the  aforesaid  Chapel,  and  enclosing 
the  same : — 

May  it  please  your  Excellency, 

We,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  St.  John’s,  beino- 
assembled  at  a public  meeting  on  the  17th  day  of  February 
1845,  called  to  take  into  consideration  the  dilapidated  state  of 
St.  J ohn’s  Chapel,  beg  most  respectfully  to  call  your  Excellency’s 
attention  to  the  accompanying  resolutions,  passed  unani- 
mously, with  reference  to  the  present  state  of  the  Chapel,  and 
the  propriety  of  rebuilding  it  without  delay,  and  likewise  to 
solicit  your  Excellency  to  make  such  representations  to  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  or  to  take  such  steps  as  may  seem 
best  calculated  to  effect  so  desirable  an  object.  And  your 
Memorialists  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

Second,  That  the  sum  of  £240  having  been  subscribed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Chapel,  a Committee  be  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  tliis 
object,  and  that  the  following  gentlemen  form  the  Com- 
mittee : — 

The  Eev.  Wm.  Bell  Christian. 

Mr.  Hemy  Cadman. 

„ John  Gell. 

„ William  Harrison. 

„ Franlv  Mathews. 

„ Thomas  Mylchreest. 

„ Thomas  Mylchreest  juu. 

„ George  Eadclifife. 

„ John  T.  Threlfall. 

TUrd,  Tliat,  as  the  Chapel  of  St.  Jolm’s  is  used  for 
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National  purposes,  subscriptions  towards  its  restoration  may 
be  expected  from  members  of  tlie  Legislature,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Island  generally.  The  Committee  are 
requested  to  canvass  the  same. 

Fourth,  That  the  Eev.  Wm.  Bell  Christian  be  appointed 
Treasurer,  and  that  Mr.  William  Harrison  be  appointed 
Secretary. 

Upon  the  formation  of  this  Committee,  the  Eev.  W.  B. 
Christian  was  appointed  Chairman  of  their  meetings,  and  a 
deputation  named  to  wait  upon  the  Lieutenant-Governor  with 
the  foregoing  memorial  and  a copy  of  the  resolutions.  It  was 
also  resolved  that  a copy  of  the  latter  should  be  presented  to 
the  House  of  Keys,  through  the  Speaker,  Edward  Moore 
Gawne,  Esq.  Districts  were  appointed  to  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  it  was 
considered  that  a chapel,  capable  of  holding  about  400  sittings, 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Tlae  deputation,  having  waited  upon  his  Excellency,  re- 
ported, “ That  in  consequence  of  the  iUness  of  his  Excellency 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  memorial  was  presented  through 
his  Secretary,  George  Quirk,  Esq.,  who  stated  that  liis  Excel- 
lency would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  favourably  repre- 
senting the  same  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.” 

It  having  been  also  determined  that  a deputation  should 
wait  upon  the  Lord  Bishop,  Dr.  Short,  before  any  definite 
plan  should  be  adopted,  and  more  particularly  as  permission 
had  to  be  obtained  to  take  down  the  old  Chapel  before  a new 
one  could  be  commenced,  standing  as  it  does  on  Government 
ground,  the  deputation  accordingly  proceeded  to  Bishop’s 
Court  to  consult  his  Lordship  and  obtain  his  co-operation. 
They  were  received  with  every  courtesy,  his  Lordship  observ- 
ing it  w'as  a most  unusual  thing  in  the  Isle  of  Man  for 
people  to  set  about  building  a church  of  their  own  accord. 
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and  more  particularly  such  a one  as  St.  John’s,  it  being 
Government  property,  and  made  inquiry  what  the  Committee 
intended  to  do  if  permission  was  not  granted  to  take  down 
and  rebuild  the  chapel.  He  also  named  many  other  obstacles 
that  might  arise  to  prevent  the  object  being  carried  out,  which 
had  partly  the  effect  of  disheartening  some  of  the  gentlemen 
present.  He  was  at  length  told  that  the  Committee  had  not 
anticipated  they  would  meet  with  so  many  obstacles  from  the 
authorities  in  carrying  out  what  they  considered  so  necessary 
and  praiseworthy  an  object ; and  if  they  found  such  should 
be  the  case,  they  would  give  up  the  idea  of  taking  down  the 
old  Chapel,  but  would  purchase  ground  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  build  a small  chapel  on  it  for  the  urgent  wants 
of  the  people,  and  would  trust  to  his  Lordship  to  find  a suit- 
able person  to  administer  therein  when  the  fabric  was  com- 
pleted. Upon  this  his  Lordship,  rubbing  his  hands,  smilingly 
said,  “ Well,  gentlemen,  now  I see  you  are  in  earnest ; let  me 
know  what  you  want,  and  I will  assist  you  all  I can ; you 
ma}’’  put  my  name  down  for  £100.”  After  various  sugges- 
tions from  his  Lordship  for  carrying  out  the  work,  the  depu- 
tation retired,  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  then  visit. 

It  was  now  decided  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various  architects 
to  supply  plans  and  estimates ; when  several  were  written  to, 
and  furnished  with  the  necessary  information  as  to  what  was 
wanted,  it  being  requisite  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  Conned,  and  House  of  Keys,  when 
assembled  therein  as  a Tynwald  Court. 

After  considerable  correspondence  on  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing architects  sent  in  plans : — Messrs.  Bonomi  and  Cory, 
Durham;  Ewan  Christian,  London;  Pdchard  Lane,  hlan- 
chester;  Weightman  and  Hadfield,  Sheffield;  and  Edward 
Welch,  Liverpool.  After  considering  the  merits  of  these,  the 
Committee  decided  upon  adopting  the  designs  of  Mr.  Lane, 
who  was  accordingly  requested  to  furnish  working  plans  and 
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specifications.  It  was  also  decided  to  face  the  whole  of  tlie 
exterior  with  granite  from  South  Barool,  and  to  procure  the 
building  stone  chiefly  from  the  quarry  of  BaUavar,  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Eev.  John  Gell,  who  had  held  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  for  some  time,  the  right  of  appointing 
his  successor  was  claimed  by  the  Eev.  J.  L.  Stowell,  as  the 
right  of  the  vicar  of  German  (St.  John’s  being  in  that  parish), 
versus  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as 
the  patrons.  The  Committee,  considering  this  might  mate- 
rially affect  the  erection  of  a new  chapel,  and  might  cause 
the  withdrawal  of  Government  support,  which  had  hitherto 
been  given,  drew  up  a memorial  to  his  Excellency  Major- 
General  John  Eeady,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Island, 
praying  “ That  he  would  urge  Her  Majesty’s  Government  to 
retain  their  control  over  the  Chapel,  as  heretofore.” 

The  memorial  was  signed  by  102  landed  proprietors  of 
the  district,  and  was  presented  to  his  Excellency ; and  a 
letter  from  George  Quirk,  Esq.,  dated  “ Castle  Eushen,  11th 
April  1845,”  says,  “he  is  directed  to  say  that  the  Lieut.- 
Goveruor  will  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
petitioners.” 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General  in  Eng- 
land and  the  Clerk  of  the  Eolls  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  when  Her 
Majesty’s  Government  decided  upon  their  right  of  appoint- 
ment, Avhich  was  confli-med  by  a letter  of  the  23d  April  1845, 
from  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  stating  “that  Her  hlajesty  had 
been  pleased  to  appoint  the  Eev.  Wm.  Bell  Christian  as  Govern- 
ment chaplain  of  St.  John’s,  Kirk-Gennan,  to  be  held  during 
pleasure.” 

This  affair,  which  had  created  considerable  excitement, 
and  would  certainly  have  prevented  the  erection  of  tlie  chapel 
from  the  threatened  withdrawal  of  the  promised  funds  by 
many  of  the  subscribers,  being  tluis  settled,  the  committee 
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renewed  their  exertions  to  procure  further  subscriptions  in 
the  island,  and  wherever  they  had  interest.  The  members  of 
the  Legislature  responded  for  the  most  part  in  a liberal  spirit, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of  their  subscriptions : — 


The  Honble.  Charles  Hope,  Lieut.-Governor 
The  Lord  Bishop,  Dr.  Short 
The  Hon.  Eobert  J.  Eden,  D.D.,  Bishop 
Deemster  Christian  .... 

Deemster  Heywood  .... 

Ven.  Archdeacon  Moore 

C.  E.  Ogden,  Esq.,  Attorney-General  . 

J.  M‘Hutchin,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Eolls 
W.  W.  Christian,  Esq.,  Water-Bailiff  . 

Eev.  F.  B.  Hartwell,  Vicar-General  . 

Eev.  G.  S.  Parsons,  Government  Chaplain,  Castle- 
town ...... 

Eev.  John  Eiy  Garde,  Government  Chaplain,  St. 
John’s  ..... 

Dr.  Underwood,  Siu’geon  to  the  Household  . 


£25 

100 

20 

10 

5 

10 

5 

5 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
5 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

0 0 

3 0 
0 0 


Members  of  the  House  of  Keys. 


Edward  Moore  Gawne,  Esq.,  Speaker  . . 25  0 0 

John  Quayle  . . . . . 2 0 0 

Francis  hlathews  . . . . . 5 0 0 

Thomas  Carran  . . . . . 2 0 0 

William  FaiTant  . . . . . 10  0 

John  F.  Crellin  . . . . . 2 0 0 

Mark  H.  Quayle  . . . . . 0 10  0 

George  H.  Woods  . . . . 10  0 0 

H.  E.  Oswald  . . . 3 0 0 

John  Teare  . . . , _ 10  0 

George  William  Dumbell  . . . 5 0 0 

Eichard  Harrison.  . . . 1 0 0 

Evan  Gell  . . . . 2 0 0 

Lieut.-Col.  Taubman  . . o n 
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Having  thus  obtained  the  promise  of  supplies  for  the  work, 
Mr.  Lane  came  over  to  the  island  to  see  the  site,  examine  the 
stone,  and  make  various  inquiries  to  enable  him  to  make  an 
accurate  estimate,  and  in  due  time  sent  over  his  working 
drawings  and  specification. 

A memorial  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Woods  and  Forests  was  prepared,  which,  with  the  plans  and 
specification,-  was  submitted  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  who  ap- 
proved of  the  same,  and  recommended  the  committee  to  lay 
them  before  the  next  Tynwald  Court.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  when  the  following  memorials  were  presented  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Keys  on  the  19th  of  February 
1846 

To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  hlajesty’s 
Woods  and  Forests, 

The  humble  Memorial  and  Eepresentation  of  the  under- 
signed, appointed  as  a Committee' at  a Public  IMeet- 
ing  held  on  the  l7th  day  of  February  1845,  at  St. 
John’s,  to  take  into  consideration  the  best  means  of 
restoring  the  chapel  of  St.  John’s,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man, 

Showeth ; 

That  your  memorialists  beg  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  the  Government  chapel  at 
St.  John’s,  which  chapel  has  from  time  immemorial  been 
used  as  the  place  for  the  assembling  of  the  Legislature  of  this 
island,  and  for  the  performance  of  the  paramount  duty  of 
divine  service. 

That  divine  service  is  regularly  performed  every  Sabbath 
in  the  said  chapel,  and  it  is  now  essential  to  the  supply  of  the 
spiritual  wants  and  accommodation  of  a great  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district. 

That  a salary  of  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum  was  for- 
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merly  granted  by  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  and  which  was 
subsequently  increased  to  forty  pounds,  the  amount  now  re- 
ceived by  the  Government  chaplain  of  this  place. 

That  Her  Majesty’s  Government  derive  considerable  re- 


venue from  the  royalties  of  the  mines  in  this  island,  a portion 
of  which  are  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  St. 
John’s,  thereby  causing  a great  increase  of  inhabitants. 

That  the  said  chapel  is  in  a ruinous  state  and  condition, 
and  from  the  smallness  thereof  is  incapable  of  any  consider- 
able improvement  or  addition,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
wants  of  the  neighbourhood  with  convenient  seats  or  pews, 
which  renders  it  totally  unsuitable  for  the  solemn  purposes  to 
which  it  is  dedicated. 

That  it  is  expedient  a new  church,  on  a more  commodious 
plan,  and  better  adapted  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God, 
should  be  erected  in  place  thereof. 


That  the  plot  or  parcel  of  land  now  surrounding  the  pre- 
sent chapel,  and  extending  round  the  Tynwald  Moimt,  where 
the  laws  are  promulgated,  having  been  heretofore  fenced  off 
the  said  fences,  from  the  great  lapse  of  time,  having  become 
decayed,  it  is  greatly  desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
to  preseiwe  the  usages  of  the  ancient  Tynwald,  and  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  such  be  reinclosed. 

That,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  your  memorialists  were 
appomted  a committee  at  the  meeting  before  mentioned,  and 
were  empowered  to  take  such  steps  as  they  might  deem  pro- 
per and  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  these  objects. 

That,  after  consultation  with  various  architects,  your  me- 
morialists have  adopted  the  accompanying  designs  of  Mr 
Eichard  Lane  of  Manchester,  they  being  considered  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purposes  required  ; and  find  by  estimates  sent 
m that  the  same  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a substantial  and 
effertual  manner  for  a less  sum  than  two  thousand  pounds. 

That  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  neighbourhood  of  St 
Johns,  greatly  wanting  and  desiidng  the  enlargement  of  the 
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said  cliapel,  have,  with  others,  consented  to  subscribe  the  sum 
of  five  hundred  pounds  towards  the  rebuilding  the  same. 

That  your  memorialists  beg  to  draw  attention  to  the  facts, 
that  the  chapel  of  St.  John’s  is  Government  property,  and  has 
been  repaired  from  time  to  time  at  their  expense,  and  that  no 
quarter-land,  landed  proprietor,  or  other  person,  has  any 
right,  title,  or  claim  to  any  pew  or  sitting  in  the  said  chapel 
or  the  intended  one,  the  whole  being  free. 

Your  memorialists  would  therefore,  with  great  deference, 
humbly  beseech  your  Lordships  to  urge  on  the  con- 
sideration of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  the  neces- 
sity of  granting  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
with  which  aid  your  memorialists  guarantee  to  pro- 
vide a more  suitable  edifice  for  the  purposes  before- 
mentioned,  according  to  the  plans  and  specification 
herewith. 

And  your  memorialists  wiU  ever  pray. 

John  Fky  Garde,  Govermnent  Chaplain. 

William  Bell  Christian,  Clerk. 

John  T.  Threlfall.  George  Radcliffe. 

Thomas  Mylchreest.  John  Cell. 

Thomas  Mylclireest  jun.  Frank  Mathews. 

Henry  Cadman. 

William  Harrison,  Secretary. 

St.  John’s,  2^th  October  1845. 

To  liis  Excellency  the  Honourable  Charles  Hope,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  ; the  Council,  Deemsters,  and  Keys  of  this 
Island,  in  Tynwald  assembled  ; 

Tlie  humble  Memorial  of  the  undersigned 
Showeth — 

That  your  memorialists,  having  been  appointed  a com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding  a new  church  at  St. 
John’s,  in  the.  place  of  the  one  now  in  so  dilapidated  a state, 
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beg  to  hand  you  plans  and  specifications,  with  a memorial  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and  Forests. 

Your  memorialists  humbly  beseech  your  Honourable 
Court  to  support  the  prayer  of  that  memorial,  so 
that  this  desirable  and  necessary  object  may  be 
speedily  carried  into  effect. 

And  yoiu"  memorialists  will  ever  pray. 

St.  John’s,  Nov.  1845. 


On  the  presentation  of  these  memorials  the  Speaker 
moved  «That  the  memorial  to  the  Woods  and  Forests  be 
accompanied  by  a resolution  of  the  Court  recommending  the 
prayer  of  that  memorial  to  be  adopted.”  This  was  seconded 


A few  members  of  the  Court  were  deputed  to  confer  with 
the  committee,  to  examine  the  plans  in  order  to  ascertain  theii- 
adaptability  for  legislative  purposes,  and  to  report  to  his  Ex- 
ceUency  the  Lieutenant-Governor  prior  to  the  memorial  and 
p ans  bemg  sent  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government.  It  was  then 
agreed  that  the  committee  should  advertise  for  contracts  in 
le  Enghsh  and  msular  papers,  which  was  accordincrlv  don,, 


Signed  by  the  same  as  the  foregoing. 


by  George  Wm.  DumbeU,  Esq.,  and  received  the 


unanimous 


consent  of  the  Court. 
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the  substitution  of  open  seats  for  pews,  fixing  marble  seats 
within  the  communion,  with  some  other  minor  details,  entail- 
ing some  additional  cost. 

The  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests,  in  a report,  dated  26th 
October  1846,  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Treasury,  state,  “ The  Board  are  of  opinion,  as  there  are  no 
proprietary  rights,  that  open  seats  and  not  pews  should  he 
adopted ; that  the  drawings  and  specification  he  revised  to 
include  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Inman’s  suggestions  of  the  9th 
July  last ; that  tenders  be  obtained  for  the  whole  of  the 
works,  with  the  proposed  improvements,  the  fittings,  furni- 
ture, fencing,  and  drainage,  so  that  the  total  cost  may  be  as- 
certained previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  works  ; and 
that,  subject  to  these  conditions,  a donation  of  £1500  should 
be  made  in  Her  Majesty’s  name  towards  the  expense  of  the 
new  building,  provided  it  be  previously  certified  to  their  Lord- 
ships’  satisfaction  that  the  same  will  be  finished,  fit  for  use, 
and  a fund  provided,  adequate  (with  the  proposed  grant  from 
Government)  to  pay  for  all  tlie  costs  to  be  incurred.”  A letter 
was  also  received  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Hope,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  dated  Whitehall,  30th  November  1846,  stating 
“ that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  will  be  prepared  to  direct  a 
donation  of  £1500,  upon  its  being  certified,”  etc.,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Woods  and  Forests’  report  of  the  26th  October. 

The  committee  having  at  length  attained  the  object  they 
had  so  long  and  anxiously  sought,  the  plans  and  specification 
were  at  once  returned  to  Mr.  Lane  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations,  as  suggested  by  IMr.  Inman,  and  were  again  adver- 
tised for  contract. 

Upon  application  to  the  insular  builders,  it  was  found  they 
were  unwilling  to  enter  into  any  contract  on  account  of  not 
understanding  the  working  of  granite,  with  which  the  chapel 
was  to  be  faced.  Mr.  Benjamin  Hollins  of  Manchester,  who 
had  previously  sent  in  a tender  for  the  works,  being  seriously 
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unwell  at  this  time,  had  signified  his  intention  of  retiring. 
Tliis  occasioned  considerable  delay,  but  on  giving  an  addi- 
tional gratuity  to  his  foreman,  he  consented  to  undertake  the 
work.  This  was  considered  by  the  committee  the  best  plan 
to  adopt,  more  particularly  as  Mr.  Hollins  had  been  exten- 
sively engaged  in  church-building,  and  would  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  a satisfactory  manner  and  save  much  trouble. 
His  estimate  was  therefore  accepted,  which  choice  the  com- 
mittee had  no  reason  to  regret. 

Application  was  now  made  to  the  Incorporated  Church- 
Building  Society  in  London  for  a grant  of  money  to  enable 
the  committee  to  cariy  out  the  completion  of  the  buHding,  the 
subscriptions  having  fallen  short  of  the  sum  necessary  to 
accomplish  it ; upon  copies  of  the  plans  and  estimates  being 
furnished  they  made  a grant  of  L105  for  the  purpose. 

The  committee  having  undertaken  to  guarantee  the  com- 
pletion of  the  chapel  according  to  the  plan  and  specification, 
the  foUowing  was  sent  to  the  Treasury  in  London,  to  the  con- 
ditions of  which  they  agreed  : — 


To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasuiy. 

We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  a committee 
to  superintend  the  rebuilding  of  the  Government  Chapel  of 
St.  John’s,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  according  to  the  plans  and 
specification  of  Mr.  Eichard  Lane  of  Manchester,  and  the  sug- 
gested alterations  of  Mr.  Inman,  and  having  (by  Mr  C E 
^evelyan’s  letter  to  S.  M.  Phillipps,  Esq.,  dated  Treasury 
Chambers,  27th  November  1846)  the  sanction  of  your  Lord- 
ships  that  you  will  direct  a donation  of  £1500  to  be  made 
from  the  public  purse  in  aid  of  the  rebuilding  of  this  chapel 
do  hereby  bmd  ourselves  to  provide  the  rest  of  the  funds' 
and  guarantee,  with  the  proposed  grant  of  £1500  from  Her 
Maje.sty’s  Government,  that  the  buBding  shaU  be  finished  and 
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fit  for  use  according  to  tlie  said  plans  and  specification,  the 
payment  of  the  said  grant  being  made  in  conformity  with  the 
condition  mentioned  in  the  specification: — “ That  payments  be 
made  from  time  to  time  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
upon  certificates  being  given  by  the  architect  that  the  amount 
applied  for  does  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the 
work  executed,  and  the  balance  to  be  paid  within  three 
months  after  the  architect  has  signed  a certificate  that  the 
contractor  has  executed  and  completed  the  work  to  his  entire 
satisfaction.” 

Signed  by  all  the  Committee. 

St.  John’s,  Isle  of  Man, 

16^^  July  1847. 


Before  the  committee  could  proceed  to  take  down  the  old 
chapel,  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  the  authority  of  the 
Ordinary  and  Patron  of  the  same,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
the  island,  with  whom  it  was  thought  fit  to  associate  the 
Lord  Bishop,  Eobert  J.  Eden,  afterwards  Lord  Auckland — 
which  ran  in  the  following  form  : — 

Authority  to  take  down  the  Old  Chapel  at  St.  John’s. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  the  Ordinary,  Patron,  and 
Bishop,  do  hereby  authorise  you  to  puU  down  the  Chapel  of 
St.  John’s,  upon  the  condition  of  erecting  a new  chapel  upon 
the  same  site. 

Given  under  our  liands  this  l7th  day  of  July  1847. 

CiLVRLES  Hope,  Lieut. -Governor. 

K.  J.,  Sodor  and  Man. 

To  the  Committee  for  erecting 
the  Government  Chapel  at  St. 

John’s,  in  the  Parish  of  German. 


♦/t  mil 


rm^AiR 


RUNIC  CROSS  AT  ST  J 0 H n’S.  ISLE  0 1-  MAN. 
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Upon  receiving  this  authority— the  plans,  estimates, 
guarantee,  and  money,  being  now  all  satisfactorily  arranged— 
the  committee  at  once  gave  Mr.  Hollins’s  foreman,  who  had 
come  over,  orders  to  take  down  the  old  chapel  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Bishop  WHson  in  1699,  and  had  stood  a period 
of  148  years,  during  which  time  it  had  received  many  repairs. 
During  tlie  progress  of  taking  down,  it  was  found  in  a much 
worse  state  than  had  been  supposed,  particularly  the  roof,  the 
timbers  of  which  were  entirely  decayed,  and  only  kept  up  by 
tlie  goodness  of  the  mortar,  thus  being  in  a highly  dangerous 
state  to  tliose  accustomed  to  assemble  therein. 


There  was  no  inscription  or  token  of  any  kind  found  in 
the  foundations  ; a few  Manx  and  English  coppers  under  the 
flooring  were  picked  up,  dropped  no  doubt  by  the  congi-egation 
at  the  usual  Sabbath  collections  for  the  poor.  The  shaft  of  a 
Eunic  cross,  with  a portion  of  its  inscription,  was  however 
found,  built  into  the  old  walls  ; this  was  carefully  taken  out, 
and  placed  in  safe  custody  until  the  completion  of  the  new 
chapel,  and  was  then  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower 
near  the  porch  entrance.  ’ 

The  Eev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  in  his  « Eunic  and  other  Monu- 
mental remains  of  the  Isle  of  Man,”  London,  1857,  4to,  p.  5 
says,  “ Three,  if  not  four  of  these  monuments,  were  found  in  the 
old  walls,  of  which  only  one  has  been  preserved.”  This  was 
not  the  case ; one  only  was  fotind  as  stated  above ; he  also  Mves 

a wrong  date  (1850)  for  taking  down  the  chapel.  Mr  Cummino- 

reads  this  inscription,  part  of  which  is  wanting,  as  foUows! 
p.  19,  and  Plate  11,  Eig.  5,  of  the  same  work  :— INOSEUTE  • 

EAIST  :BHHAE:THEHE:AETIE  ....  that  is^ 

carved  these  ,^nes  to..  . . «but  does  not  feel  sure  of  the 
readmg  of  luosruir,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  the  work- 
man who  made  the  cross.”  The  inscription  is  along  the  ed^e 
but  the  stone  is  defective.  ^ ’ 

M,-.  William  Kneale  of  Douglas,  ».ho  has  devoted  cou- 
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siderable  attention  to  elucidating  Manx  runes,  reads  this 
inscription  INA  SVRTE  EAIST  EUNAE  THSER  . . . 
that  is,  Ina  the,  Swarthy  engraved  these  runes* 

When  the  last  remains  of  the  old  chapel  had  been  removed, 
and  the  foimdations  prepared  for  the  new  one,  liis  Excellency 
the  Honble.  Charles  Hope  appointed  a Tynwald  Court  to 
be  held  at  St.  John’s,  on  Thursday  the  12th  August  1847,  on 
which  day  the  foundation-stone  was  to  be  laid. 

The  following  inscription,  in  Latin,  EngEsh,  and  Manx, 
was  written  on  parchment,  and  placed  in  a sealed  glass  bottle, 
wdth  sundry  coins,  etc.,  and  inserted  in  the  cavity  of  a large 
granite  stone  prepared  for  the  purpose,  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  tower,  over  which  the  foundation-stone  was  to 
be  placed  : — 

Hujus  a ..^Edis  sacrosanctse,  Deo.  Creator!.  Sospitori,  Sancti- 
ficatori,  in  honorem.  B.  Joannis  Baptistse  dicata  lapidem 
auspicalem  posuit  nobilis  Carolus  Hope  Prtefectus  Gubernator 
Insulae  JMonse — Prid.  Id.  Aug.  a.d.  mdcccxlvii.  Anno  un- 
decimo  Eegni  Victoriae,  et  prima  episcopati  Eoberti  Joannis 
Eden,  D.D.,  Joannis  Fry  Garde  Hujus  SaceUi  Sacerdos — 
Eicardus  Lane,  Architectus — Benjamin  HoUins,  Structor. 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  chapel  of  St.  John  was  laid 
on  Thursday,  August  12,  1847,  by  the  Honourable  Charles 
Hope,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  isle,  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  first  of  the  Episcopacy 
of  the  Honourable  Robert  J.  Eden,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 


* Professor  Munch  of  Christiania,  in  liis  Chronicle  of  Man  and  the  Sudreyst, 
1860,  reads  it  as  follows  : — 

....  INalRVIR  RAIST  RVNAR  )?AER  AFTIR  . . . 

In  Latin.  . . . ineirvu- sculpsit  literas  hasce  post  . . . The  name  INalRVIR, 
evidently  not  complete,  is  perhaps  a Gaelic  one  ; to  the  Norse  language  it 
hardly  belongs. 
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Man;  Eev.  John  Fry  Garde,  Government  Chaplain  of  St. 
John  ; Richard  Lane,  Architect ; Benjamin  JloUins,  Builder. 

Building  Committee.— Henry  Cadman,  Wm.  Bell  Christian, 
John  Fry  Garde,  John  Gell,  Wm.  Harrison,  Francis  Matthews, 
Thomas  Mylchreest,  George  EadcliflFe,  John  T.  Threlfall. 

Va  yn  cheid  clagh  Undin  jeh  Cabbal  Cheeiloine  layet  er 
Jerdein  yn  nahlaa-jeig  jeh  August  sy  vlein  1847  ayns  yn  un 
vlein-jeig  jeh  Eheal  yn  ven  reyn  Victoria  lorish  yn  Ard 
Oashley  Echey  Charles  Hope  Lieutenant  Kianoort  yn  Elian 
shoh  sy  cheid  Vlein  jeh  yn  Ard  Oashley  Echey  Robert  J. 
Eden,  D.D.,  Aspick  er  Sodor  as  Mannin,  as  John  Fry  Garde 
Saggirt  fo-yn  Ehualtis  ec  er  Cabbal  chiddin.  Richard  Lane 
yn  fer  va  soiagh  magh  oummey  yn  obber,  as  Benjamin 
Hollins  va  harrish  yn  Buildal. 


The  following  were  placed  in  the  bottle 

The  inscription  on  parchment  in  Latin,  English,  and  Manx. 
Population  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1841  on  parchment. 
Hymns  sung  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  stone. 
Medallion  of  Queen  Victoria  in  copper. 

Silver  Coins,  2s.  6d.,  Is.,  6d.,  of  1845. 

„ 4d.  of  1844. 

« 3d.,  2d.,  l^d.,  of  1838. 

Copper  Coin.s,  Id.  of  1841. 

„ id.  of  1838. 

..  id.  of  1844. 

Copper  Coins-Manx,  Id.,  ^d.,  id.,  of  1839. 

Sample  of  Manx  wheat. 


Several  of  the  latest  Manx 
the  cavity  of  the  stone. 


newspapers  were  also  placed  in 


At  length  the  important  day  arrived  for  tvhioh  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  strenuously  working  for  so  long  a time.  At 
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eleven  o’clock,  on  the  12th  August  1847,  the  Honhle.  Charles 
Hope,  Lieutenant-Governor,  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  was 
met  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  island,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon, 
the  Clergy,  the  various  members  of  the  Council  and  House  of 
Keys,  the  Architect,  Contractor,  the  Building  Committee,  a 
great  munber  of  residents,  and  strangers  -sdsiting  the  island. 

After  morning  prayers  had  been  read  in  the  school-room, 
tlie  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  the  various  members  of  the 
Legislature,  etc.,  proceeded  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
tower,  when  his  Excellency  laid  the  large  gi'auite  foundation- 
stone  on  its  bed,  and  after  pronouncing  it  duly  fixed,  the  Lord 
Bishop  made  an  address  to  the  assembled  people,  when  the 
ceremony  ended. 

A gentleman  present  wrote  the  following  impromptu  on  a 
slip  of  paper  and  placed  it  on  the  stone  : — 

In  Faith  the  Stone  was  laid  by  Hope, 

Thro’  Charity  the  funds  were  rais’d, 

By  Eden’s  lips  the  work  was  bless’d. 

By  all  assembled  God  was  prais’d. 

During  the  progress  of  the  work  the  Committee  wem 
engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  various  internal  fittings 
not  included  in  the  bmlder’s  contract — as  the  warming  with 
hot  air ; bell,  from  Messrs.  Hears  of  London,  the  weight  of 
which  is  cwt. ; stained  glass  windows  for  the  chancel ; 
organ  ; church  furniture,  etc.  The  building  progressed  gi-a- 
dually  to  its  final  completion,  when  preparations  were  made 
for  the  consecration  and  the  opening  services. 

A description  may  here  be  given  as  to  the  style  of  the 
fabric  and  its  internal  arrangements.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
being  the  period  of  transition  from  the  Early  English  to  the 
Decorated  or  Geometric  style.  The  plan  is  cruciform,  com- 
prising nave,  transepts,  and  spacious  chancel,  terminated  with 
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a semi-octagonal  apse.  The  tower,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
west  front,  is  in  three  compartments.  The  lower  storey  is 
occupied  by  the  principal  doorway,  the  mouldings  of  which 
are  deeply  recessed,  and,  with  its  surrounding  label,  is  very 
effective.  In  the  second  storey  is  a handsome  two-light 
window,  with  trefoil-head.  The  upper  storey  contains  the 
clock-face  and  the  belfry  windows.  Buttresses  of  four  stages 
are  placed  at  the  angles  ; and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a 
well-proportioned  broacli  spire,  with  canopied  openings,  and 
is  terminated  by  a carved  fimal.  The  total  height  of  the  spire 
is  one  hundred  feet.  The  porch,  on  the  south  side,  is  of 
simple  character,  in  which  are  introduced  the  arms  of  the 
island,  carved  in  the  stone,  with  the  motto,  “ Quocunque 
jeceris  stabit,”  with  the  date  1848.  The  windows  throughout 
are  of  two  lights,  with  (juatrefoil  heads  and  label  moulding 
over,  and  in  the  gables  of  the  transepts  quatrefoil  lights 
within  a circle  are  introduced.  These  are  decorated  with 
stained  glass,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  are  a gift 
from  Benjamin  Witham  Booth,  Esq.,  surgeon,  of  Swinton,  near 
Manchester.  The  buttresses  between  the  windows  are  in  two 
stages,  the  lower  stage  being  pedimented.  The  vestry  is 
placed  at  the  north-east  angle,  and  is  fitted  up  with  book- 
shelves to  receive  the  library  belonging  to  the  district.  The 
roof  is  open,  and  framed  with  arched  principals  resting  on 
stone  corbels,  the  timbers  and  boarding  being  stained  and 
varnished  in  imitation  of  oak.  A small  organ-gallery  is  con- 
structed at  the  west  end,  approached  by  a circular  staircase  in 
the  angle  of  the  tower.  In  this  is  placed  a fuU-toned  organ, 
of  thirteen  stops,  with  swell,  built  by  ]Mr.  Jackson  of  Liver- 
pool, stained  to  correspond  with  the  interior  of  the  building. 

The  interior  is  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  divine 
worship,  and  also  for  the  accommodation  of  the  authorities 
officiating  at  the  Tynwald  ; and  the  centre  aisle  is  sufficiently 
spacious  to  allow  room  for  their  customary  processions.  Open 
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benches  are  used  throughout ; they  have  stall  ends,  sur- 
mounted with  carved  poppy-heads,  of  various  design.  The 
stalls  for  the  members  of  the  House  of  Keys  are  arranged  at 
the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  those  for  the  Council 
being  in  the  ante-chancel,  where  are  also  placed  the  seats  for 
the  Governor  and  the  Bishop — those  last  being  decorated  with 
carved  canopies.  The  steps  to  the  chancel  and  sacrarium  are 
of  polished  black  marble  from  Poolvash,  and  the  floor  laid 
with  encaustic  tiles  of  elegant  and  appropriate  design,  fur- 
nished by  the  Messrs.  Minton.  The  railing  to  the  communion 
is  of  massy  character,  neatly  carved.  The  altar  table,  of  oak, 
stands  on  a dais  of  polished  black  marble,  and  on  each  side  is 
a seat  of  the  same  material.  The  windows  are  fiUed  with 
stained  glass,  executed  by  Casey  of  Dublin,  in  the  antique 
style,  the  centre  light  containing  the  Agnus  Dd  and  mono- 
gram of  St.  John  the  Baptist ; those  on  each  side  the  emblems 
of  the  four  Evangelists,  in  vesicas,  the  quatrefoils  having  the 
sacred  monogram,  the  Alpha  and  Omega.  The  window  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  also  in  the  antique  style,  with 
the  arms  of  Man  in  the  quatrefoil.  The  subdued  light  and 
varied  tints  give  a rich  and  imposing  effect  to  the  •whole.  On 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  a stone  pulpit,  entered  from 
the  vestry,  and  on  the  south  side  is  a richly  carved  oak 
lectern.  A stone  font,  with  carved  panels,  is  fixed  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  near  the  porch,  opposite  to  which 
is  the  alms-box.  The  altar  is  covered  with  fine  rich  crimson 
cloth  ; on  the  front  is  the  sacred  monogram,  embroidered  in 
silk  and  gold.  The  kneeling  and  pulpit  cushions  are  of  the 
same  material.  Cushions  are  also  provided  for  the  Governor 
and  Council — these,  with  the  altar-linen,  are  from  Mr.  French 
of  Bolton.  The  service-books  have  been  forwarded  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  extreme  length,  from  the  tower  to  the  chancel,  85 
feet;  transepts,  52  feet  10  inches;  width  of  nave,  22  feet. 


centre  window  in  the  chancel  of  S^JOHN'S  chapel. 


- WINDOW  ON  fHL  ^OUIH  SIDE  OF 


iHE  CHANCEL,  STJOHN'S  CHAPEL. 
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The  total  number  of  sittings,  including  those  assigned  to  the 
authorities,  is  414,  all  of  which  are  free.  There  is  a lych  gate 
at  the  entrance  from  the  high-road,  but  no  burial-ground 
belongs  to  the  chapel. 

The  consecration  was  fixed  to  take  place  on  Thursday 
the  8th  March  1849,  which  was  done  in  the  usual  form  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  The  attendance  was  most 
numerous  and  respectable,  including  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  Deemsters,  the  Clerk  of  the  EoDs,  the  Vicar-General,  the 
Archdeacon,  the  Insular  Clergy,  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Keys,  Building  Committee,  and  many  parties  from  distant 
parts  of  the  island. 

The  service  of  consecration  was  performed  in  a very 
solemn  and  impressive  manner  by  the  Lord  Bishop,  assisted 
by  the  Eev.  J.  Brown,  of  IMichael ; Eev.  J.  S.  Parsons,  Govern- 
ment chaplain,  Castletown  ; and  the  Eev.  John  Fry  Garde, 
Government  chaplain  of  St.  John’s.  On  the  conclusion  of  thj 

service,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Brown  read  the  formal  deed  of  conse- 
cration ; — 


Consecration  Deed. 

Insula  Mona:. 


In  the  Name  of  God.  Amen. 


V Whereas  the  fabric  of  the  ancient  Chapel 

R.  J.  soDOR  AND  Man.  Saint  John  the  Baptist,  near  the  Tynwald 
Hill,  in  the  Parish  of  German,  having 
become  dilapidated,  it  was  deemed  proper  to  erect  and  build 
a new  chapel,  decent  and  convenient,  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  for  the  meeting  of  the  Tynwald  Court,  which,  by  a gi’ant 
from  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,  and  benefactions  and  donations 
rom  sundry  piously  disposed  persons,  being  now,  under  the 
blessing  of  God,  finished ; and  his  ExceEency  the  Honour- 
able Charles  Hope,  Her  Majesty’s  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this 
Isle,  having  requested  Us  to  consecrate  the  same-We,  Eobert 
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John,  by  divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Mann, 
have  by  the  blessing  of  God  proceeded  and  accordingly  con- 
secrated the  said  chapel  to  the  honour  of  God,  and  for  all 
holy  offices  and  uses  to  which  other  chapels  have  been  and 
are  set  apart,  hereby  publicly  and  openly  declaring  and  pro- 
nouncing the  said  chapel  to  be  separated  from  all  profane  and 
common  uses,  being  now  dedicated  and  consecrated  as  St. 
John  the  Baptist’s  Chapel. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  St.  John’s,  this  8th 
day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1849,  and  the 
second  of  our  consecration. 

The  altar  plate  belonging  to  St.  John’s  Chapel  consists  of 
two  chalices  and  two  patens  of  electroplate. 

The  Bishop’s  Sekmon. 

His  Lordship  then  preached,  from  2d  Samuel  vi.  11,  a 
very  excellent  and  most  appropriate  sermon  for  the  occasion. 
In  referring  to  the  events  of  1848,  the  Bishop  adverted  to  the 
political  revolutions  on  the  continent — thrones  and  powers, 
even  of  the  popedom,  had  been  shaken  as  a reed.  From 
Moscow  to  Lisbon,  there  had  been  war,  and  revolution,  and 
bloodshed,  and  commotion.  Our  own  country  alone  had 
been  exempt  alike  from  commotion,  arising  either  from  popu- 
lar tumult  or  legal  tp-anny.  There  had  been  no  outbreak  in 
this  country  of  the  slightest  consequence  during  the  last  100 
years.  In  tliis  country  the  administration  of  justice  was 
pure  and  untainted  ; the  people  enjoyed,  and  had  secured  to 
them,  a large  measure  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  other- 
wise enjoyed,  in  a pre-eminent  degree,  the  mercies  and  pro- 
tection of  God.  He  reasoned  in  favour  of  a special  Provi- 
dence in  the  affairs  of  this  world.  Everything,  to  be  great  or 
permanent,  must  be  based  on  religion.  Our  evil  passions  and 
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our  ignorance  cried  aloud  against  us  ; all  must  be  sanctified  by- 
God’s  Holy  Spirit,  which  could  alone  protect  us.  There  were 
none  too  insignificant  to  be  useful  to  their  coimtry  ; none  but 
might  exercise  a beneficial  influence,  in  their  several  spheres, 
in  shielding  and  protecting  it.  Upon  those  in  authority  there 
rested  the  greatest  responsibility.  It  was  for  them  to  exercise 
the  influence  of  showing  good  example  to  others ; God’s 
ministers  must  be  faithful,  and  imceasing  in  their  efforts  to 
enlighten  and  instruct  the  people.  The  nation  ought  to  be  as 
much  distinguished  for  spiritual  dignity  as  for  temporal  great- 
ness ; and  it  rested  with  the  people  to  do  aU  that  in  them  lies 
to  promote  these  desirable  ends.  They  were  to  get  Imow- 
ledge  and  exercise  their  tliinking  powers.  There  was  no  man 
who  could  not  in  this  way  exercise  a beneficial  influence  on 
his  country.  Above  all,  let  their  knowledge  and  civilisation 
be  based  on  true  evangelical  religion  ; in  that  was  constituted 
the  purest  morality,  and  in  that  lay  our  main  strength,  as 
a nation  and  as  indi-viduals.  It  was  religion  that  made  us 
happy  citizens  here  and  hereafter.  It  was  not  in  fleets  or 
armies,  in  our  science  and  literature,  or  practical  knowledge, 
wherein  our  strength  lay,  but  in  the  Spirit  of  God,  which 
overruled,  and  silently,  though  powerfully,  united  them,  and 
moved  them  as  one  man.  In  conclusion,  his  Lordship  recom- 
mended them  to  liberality  in  the  collection  which  was  about 
to  be  made.  There  had  not  been  an  excessive  expenditure 
beyond  what  was  sufficient  for  the  decent  worship  of  Almighty 
God.  Let  the  edifice  remain  a temple  of  evangelical  piety  ; 
let  it  be  protected  from  the  corroding  influences  of  time  ; let 
it  long  be  distinguished  by  the  glad  sound  of  the  Sabbath- 
bell,  summoning  them  in  the  pleasant  duty  of  listening  to  the 
glad  tidings  of  salvation. 

After  the  sermon  a collection  was  made  in  aid  of  the 
funds,  which  was  liberally  responded  to.  On  the  Sunday 
follo'ving,  March  11,  the  chapel  was  opened  for  public  wor- 
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sliip,  aud  was  filled  in  eveiy  part,  so  desu’ous  were  the  people 
to  see  the  interior  of  the  new  building  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  much  comment  during  the  progress  of  its  erection. 

The  labours  of  the  Committee  were  now  drawing  to  a 
close  ; a contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Kelly  and 
Craine  for  the  enclosiwe  of  the  Tynwald  HiU.  and  avenue,  by 
a low  stone  wall,  and  a spacious  gravel  walk  made  from  the  west 
door  to  the  foot  of  the  hill,  opposite  to  which  is  an  entrance 
by  stone  steps,  with  a similar  one  in  the  centre  of  the  avenue. 
A flagstaff  was  some  time  after  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
Tynwald  Hill,  the  foot  of  which  is  secured  in  a large  granite 
stone  some  feet  below  the  surface  ; stones  were  also  placed 
round  the  top  mound,  with  rings  to  secure  the  tent-ropes  on 
Tynwald  days. 

A contract  was  also  entered  into  with  Mr.  Eichard  Jackson 
of  Liverpool,  for  a new  organ,  which  occupied  a considerable 
time  in  building.  It  was  opened  on  Sunday,  the  7th  March 
1852,  on  which  occasion  the  Lord  Bishop  preached,  and  a 
collection  was  made  in  aid  of  the  Organ  Fund. 

AVhen  the  plans  were  submitted  to  the  Tynwald  Court,  they 
expressed  their  entire  approbation  as  to  the  accommodation 
provided  for  them.  A short  time  before  the  opening  of  the 
-chapel,  some  few  members  of  the  House  of  Keys  complained  it 
was  not  sufiicient  for  them.  It  was,  however,  too  late  now  to 
make  any  alterations.  The  Keys  some  time  afterwards  sub- 
mitted a design  of  what  they  considered  more  suitable  for 
them.  On  a deputation  waiting  upon  the  Governor  on  the 
13th  of  March  1850,  his  Excellency  called  their  attention  to 
the  proposed  alterations  in  the  chapel  for  the  better  accom- 
modation of  the  Keys,  and  explained  what  steps  he  had 
taken. 

The  Secretary,  on  returning  to  the  House  of  Keys,  reported 
“that  his  Excellency  had  bestowed  much  attention  on  the 
subject,  liad  been  to  inspect  the  chapel,  had  got  an  estimate 
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of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Tynwald  Court ; that  of  the  south  transept  would  amount 
to  £20  ; did  not  object  to  the  plan  if  the  Keys  wished  it,  but 
did  not  think  he  could  call  on  the  Government  for  that  sum, 
nor  did  he  think  that  the  Keys  should  bear  that  expense  ; he 
had  therefore  prepared  a plan  which  he  would  lay  before  the 
Keys  for  their  approval ; it  was  one  which  would  cost  only 
about  £6.  This  plan  was  not  to  disturb  the  present  seats  of 
the  Keys,  but  to  erect  swinging  seats,  which  could  be  raised 
or  put  down  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Court.  This  was 
to  be  done  with  some  movable  iron  plates  and  screws,  so 
that  the  seats  could  be  turned  up.” 


The  plan  was  reviewed  by  the  members,  and  seemed  to 
give  satisfaction.  The  House  therefore  resolved  to  adopt  the 
alterations  proposed  by  the  Governor,  at  their  own  expense 
Had  this  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Keys  been  communi- 
cated to  the  building  Committee  at  any  time  before  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  was  finished,  they  would  have  made  a 
much  more  commodious  place  for  them,  and  saved  the  con- 
stant removal  of  the  seats,  and  replacing  them  again,  when- 
ever the  Tynwald  Court  met  at  St.  John’s-thus  verifying 
the  saying,  » Manxman  like,  a day  behind  the  fair.” 

The  Keys,  when  they  have  occasion  to  consult  together 
apart  from  the  Governor  and  Council,  retire  to  the  place 
appomted  for  them  ; this  is  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept 
where  the  promulgation  of  the  Acts  is  signed,  and  other 
business  they  may  have  to  transact  apart  from  the  Council 
The  arrangement  is,-the  Keys  to  take  the  seats  appropriated 
to  them  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel  during  the  prayers  • on 
retoning  from  the  Hill,  after  the  Acts  have  been 
ceed  to  their  place  in  the  south  transept,  and  when  requeLd 
by  the  Governor  to  attend  in  Tynwald,  again  take  their  seats 
HI  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  the  Governor  and  his  Council 
occupying  movable  seats  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel 
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It  now  only  remains  in  this  record  to  give  a statement  of 
the  amount  of  funds  collected,  with  the  expenses  of  building 
and  enclosing  the  Tjmwald  : — 

March  1852 — Statement  of  Funds 

Government  grant 
Incorporated  Society’s  grant  . 

General  subscriptions  . 

Subscriptions  for  organ 
Bank  interest  .... 


£2531  4 11 


— St.  John’s  Chained. 

. £1500  0 0 

105  0 0 
817  12  10 
43  3 0 
65  9 1 


Expenses  of  Building  and  Enclosing  St.  John’s  Chapel. 


Hollins,  Manchester,  contractor  of  building 

Eitchie,  Belfast,  roofing-felt 

Casey,  Dublin,  stained  glass  in  chancel 

Lewis,  London,  warming  stove 

Bottom,  Sheffield,  steel  disc 

Mears,  TiOndon,  bell  . . . . 

French,  and  others,  Bolton,  church  furniture 

Jackson,  Liverpool,  organ 

Jackson,  „ enlarging  organ  gallery 

Kelly  & Co.,  St.  John’s,  enclosing  Tynwald  . 

Lane,  Manchester,  Architect 

Sundry  payments 


£1822  0 0 
22  5 6 

53  18  G 
14  14  0 
16  5 6 

54  17  0 
40  13  6 

149  5 6 
16  17  9 
128  2 0 
134  0 0 
82  11  9 


£2535  11  0 


Thus  terminated  the  labours  of  the  Committee,  after  seven 
years’  constant  attention  and  anxiety  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  was  first  brought  before  the  public  on  the  12th  Feb- 
ruary 1845.  Well  might  Bishop  Short  place  before  the 
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gentlemen  who  waited  upon  him  the  difficulties  they  would 
have  to  encounter ; and  well  it  was  they  did  not  foresee  a 
titlie  of  them,  or  they  might  have  shrunk  from  the  encounter. 

May  the  fabric  which  was  thus  raised  by  their  exertions 
be  a source  of  comfort  to  thousands  yet  unborn,  and  long 
remain  a temple  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  ! 


Chaplaiiis  of  St.  John’s,  in  the  Parish  of  German,  Isle  of  Man. 

The  vicars  of  German  usually  performed  Divine  service 
in  the  Chapel,  until  tlie  appointment  of  the  first  resident 
chaplain  in  1820. 


Chaplains. 

1.  William  Gill 

2.  Samuel  Gelling 

3.  William  Drury 

4.  John  Gell 

William  Bell  Christian,  Curate 

5.  William  Bell  Christian 

6.  John  Fry  Garde 

7.  John  Corlett 


Appointed. 
October  1820. 
„ 1824. 

„ 1833. 

„ 1835. 

June  20,  1840. 
April  22,  1845. 
Aug.  27,  1845. 
1865. 


Cause  of  Vacancy. 
Present  Vicar  of  Malew. 
Vicar  of  Santon. 

Present  Vicar  of  Braddan. 
Died  29th  January  1845. 

Vicar  of  LeEayre. 

Present  Vicar  of  Patrick. 
Present  Chaplain. 
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AN  ACCOUNT 


OF 

JAMES  DUKE  OF  ATHOLL 

FIEST  TAKING  POSSESSION  OF  HIS  KINGDOM 
OF  MAN  IN  1736 

AND  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  AT  THE  TYNWALD. 


ST.  JOHN’S,  24th  June  1736. 


INTEODUCTION. 


The  following  account  is  taken  from  an  old  MS.,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Stevenson  of  Balladoole,  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  was  probably  written  by  one  of  that  family,  mentioned  iii 
the  manuscript,  giving  a detaded  narrative  of  James,  Duke  of 
Atholl,  and  his  suite’s  embarking  at  Liverpool  on  board  the 
ship  “Prmce  William,”  commanded  by  Captain  Eichmond,  on 
the  9th  June  1736,  to  take  possession  of  His  Grace’s  newly 
acquired  territories  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  his  reception  by 
the  inhabitants. 


It  may  te  as  weU  here  to  state  in  what  way  the  AthoU 
family  came  to  be  Lords  of  Man  in  place  of  that  of  Stanley 
who  had  for  so  long  a time  been  Kings  and  Lords  thereof! 

his  13  best  done  in  the  words  of  James  Cell,  Esq.,  Her 
Majesty’s  Attorney-General  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  as  given  in 
ans  Ahstroa  of  tU  laws,  vol.  i,  95-96.  Manx  Society, 


Eehr,  , ™ ft® 

ary  ^ ft*  ®^ft  yew  “f  Us  reign  as  Lord  of  Man 
e^ing  no  issue  surviving  him.  He  was  the  last  Lord  of  the 

iirstT  r r -^ft*)’.  “d 

1 0 an  of  the  House  of  Murray,  succeeded  his  first 
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cousin  once  removed  (the  relationship  styled  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  ‘first  and  second  cousin’),  James  TI.,  the  tenth  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  thii'teenth  Lord  of  Man  of  the  House  of  Stanley, 
on  the  1st  February  1736.  He  was  the  third  son  of  John, 
first  Duke  of  Atholl  (the  two  elder  sons  had  died  without 
issue),  which  John  was  the  eldest  son  of  Amelia  Anna.  Sophia, 
wife  of  John,  first  Marquis  of  Atholl,  and  third  daughter  of 
James  I.,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  and  tenth  Lord  of  the 
House  of  Stanley  (her  two  elder  sisters  had  left  no  issue). 
Duke  James  was  therefore  the  great-gi’andson  of  Earl  James 
I.,  being  ‘James,  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  beheaded  at  Bolton’ 
(15th  October  1651).  There  being  a failure  of  male  issue  of 
William  I.,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Derby  and  ninth  Lord,  and  of 
his  son  James  I.,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby  and  tenth  Lord, 
and  all  issue  of  the  sons  of  James  I.  being  extinct,  Duke  James 
succeeded  to  the  Lordship  of  Man  as  heir-general  or  ‘ right 
heir’  of  Earl  James  I.,  by  virtue  of  the  limitation  contained  in 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  James  I. 

“ Duke  James,  soon  after  liis  accession,  appointed  James 
Murray,  Esq.,  Governor,  and,  on  the  9th  March  1735-6,  issued 
instructions  for  continuing  in  their  respective  places  the 
officers,  civil  and  militaiy,  etc.  The  idea,  that  by  the  death 
of  the  preceding  Lord,  ‘ all  places,  civil  and  military,  in  the 
said  Isle,  do  become  void,’  is  started,  I believe,  for  the  first 
time  in  these  instructions,  and  the  correctness  of  the  allega- 
tion may  well  be  doubted.  An  examination  of  the  records 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  by  the  common  law  of  the 
Island,  on  all  changes  in  the  sovereignty  or  supreme  govern- 
ment, the  officers  continued  in  their  respective  places  until 
superseded  by  the  new  Lord  or  Government,  or  until  the  will 
of  the  new  Lord  or  Government  was  known.” 
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The  account  enters  very  minutely  into  every  incident  con- 
nected with  the  Duke’s  first  visit  to  the  Island,  and  gives  a 
particular  account  of  his  holding  a Tynwald  Court  at  St.  John’s 
on  midsummer  day,  which  is  the  more  curious,  as  it  is  the  first 
detailed  report  we  have  of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
in  Tynwald  assembled,  with  a description  of  the  locality,  as 
newspapers  were  not  puhHshed  in  the  Island  at  that  date; 
the  account  is  here  published  for  the  first  time.  The  various 
Addresses,  which  were  presented  on  the  occasion,  are  given  at 
the  end  of  the  account,  and  are  from  the  same  MS. 


W.  H. 


APPENDIX  I. 

JAMES  DUKE  OF  ATHOLL’S  ENTRY  INTO  MAN,  1736. 

Mt  Lord  Duke  of  AthoU,  accompanied  by  Lord  John  Murray,  his 
Grace’s  brother;  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Balmanno,  hart.;  John 
Murray,  Esq.,  Principal  Clerk  of  Sessions;  Patrick  Lindsey,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  Edinburgh;  Major  Stevenson  of  the  4th  troop  of  Guards, 
son  to  John  Stevenson,  Esq.,  Speaker  of  the  24  Keys  of  Man;  John 
Murray,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  Esq.,  son  of  John  Murray, 
Esq.  of  the  Isle  of  Man;  Alexander  Ross,  his  Grace’s  solicitor  at 
London,  and  others,  went  on  board  the  ship  “Prince  William” 
(Captain  Richmond  commander),  at  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday  the 
9th  of  June  1736,  in  the  evening,  for  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  the  vdnd 
not  serving,  did  not  sail  till  next  morning  about  seven  o’clock,  when 
the  wind  offering  pretty  fair,  his  Grace,  with  a gentle  breeze  and  a 
smooth  sea,  had  a sight  of  the  Isle  of  Man  about  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  Tlie  wind  springing  up  cross  soon  after  from  the  north 
and  north-west,  the  ship  continued  at  sea  all  night,  and  beating  to 
and  fro  for  the  Island,  with  hard  and  contrary  gales,  till  next  morn- 
ing about  nine  the  Captain  declared  that  he  thought  it  impracticable 
to  fetch  the  Island  with  that  wind;  and  therefore,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  more  proper  to  make  for  Holyhead,  or  some  other 
port  on  the  Welch  coast,  from  which  it  was  very  probable  he  might 
fetch  the  Isle  of  Man  in  eight  or  nine  hours’  sailing,  if  the  wind 
should  come  more  westerly  or  southerly,  which  it  was  very  probable 
it  would  soon  do  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  captain’s  opinion 
being  agreed  to,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  for  Holyhead  \vith  a 
smart  wind  and  very  rough  sea,  and  arrived  safe  there  on  Priday 
(11th  June)  in  the  afternoon.  But  another  ship  which  sailed  from 
Liverpool  with  my  lord  duke’s  baggage,  horses,  and  some  servants. 
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at  the  same  time  with  the  “ Prince  William,”  made  the  Island  on 
Friday  morning,  having  steered  her  course  more  to  the  -windward 
at  her  first  setting  out. 

The  -wind  continuing  still  cross,  his  Grace  remained  at  Holyhead 
till  Monday  the  14th  in  the  morning,  and  then  being  informed  that 
one  Captain  littleair,  commander  of  a little  custom-house  cruiser 
then  at  Holyhead,  would  undertake  to  land  his  Grace  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  that  night  notwithstanding  the  wind  as  it  then  stood,  his 
cruiser  being  supposed  to  be  a better  sailer  on  a wind  than  the 
“ Prince  William,”  and  the  collector  of  the  port  having,  upon  a 
message  sent  him  by  his  Grace  for  that  purpose,  ordered  the 
cruiser  to  attend  his  Grace,  my  lord  duke,  accompanied  only  by 
the  two  Messrs.  John  Murrays,  went  on  board  the  cruiser  about 
eight  o’clock  that  morning,  leaving  Lord  John  and  the  rest  of  his 
company  to  come  by  Captain  Eichmond,  who  also  put  to  sea  about 
an  hour  after. 

At  first  the  wind  seemed  moderate,  though  cross,  but  very  soon 
increased  to  a storm.  Both  ships  continued  in  sight  of  each  other 
till  eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  cruiser  got  a great  way  to  the  wind- 
ward and  out  of  sight  of  the  other,  and  both  were  severely  tossed 
all  night ; however,  his  Grace  had  the  good  fortune,  God  be  thanked, 
to  land  at  Derby  Haven,  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  before  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  15th  June.  But  the  “ Prince  William,” 
continuing  her  course  till  about  7 o’clock  of  the  same  morning, 
was  then  by  the  -violence  of  the  storm  and  contrary  wind  obliged 
to  turn  back  again,  and  make  the  best  of  her  way  for  the  south 
shore,  and  arrived  at  Beaumaris,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  on  Tuesday 
evening ; and  the  captain  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  cruiser 
which  sailed  mth  his  Grace  must  probably  have  also  been  drove 
back  to  some  port  on  the  same  coast. 

Ibe  Governor*  of  the  Isle  of  Mann  being  acquainted  of  his 
Grace’s  being  at  Liverpool,  and  of  the  time  of  his  intended  voyage, 
and  observing  the  winds  to  be  cross,  did,  upon  Monday  the  four- 
teenth, send  Captain  Stanley,  of  Douglas  Fort,  in  a wherry  or  small 
boat  firom  the  island  to  the  English  coast,  to  get  intelligence  of  and 
to  attend  and  carry  over  his  Grace  to  the  Isle,  such  a wherry  being 
a better  and  closer  sailer  on  a wind  than  most  ships  of  burdem 
* That  would  be  James  Murray,  Esq.,  -whom  the  duke  had  lately  appointed. 
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The  wherry  having  accordingly  put  in  at  Beaumaris  in  the 
evening  of  Monday,  Lord  John  was  informed  thereof  upon  his 
arrival  there,  and  upon  further  inquiry  his  lordship  was  also 
informed  that  Captain  Stanley  was  gone  in  the  wherry  to  Car- 
narvon to  find  out  some  tidings  of  his  Grace,  conformable  to  the 
directions  he  had  from  the  Governor  for  that  purpose. 

Thereupon  Lord  John  dispatched  a man  on  horseback  to  Holy- 
head,  at  the  distance  of  25  miles,  to  inquire  if  my  Lord  Duke  was 
returned  thither,  and  this  messenger  was  directed  to  call  at  Carnar- 
von in  his  way,  with  a letter  to  Captain  Stanley.  The  messenger 
returned  next  day,  found  Captain  Stanley  at  Carnarvon,  hut  brought 
no  account  of  his  Grace,  and  Captain  Stanley  returned  the  same 
evening  in  the  wherry  to  Beaumaris,  where  Lord  John  and  his 
company  continued  under  great  concern  and  impatience  till  Thurs- 
day the  17th,  in  the  evening,  and  then  put  to  sea  in  the  “ Prince 
William,”  attended  by  the  Mancks  wherry,  hut  with  a cross  though 
moderate  wind ; hut  having  made  little  progress  in  their  voyage  that 
night.  Lord  John  and  his  company  went  on  hoard  the  wherry  by  4 
o’clock  next  morning,  after  they  were  a few  leagues  at  sea.  And 
continuing  their  course  all  that  day  and  next  night,  landed  at 
Derby  Haven  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Satur- 
day the  nineteenth,  and  the  “ Prince  William,”  Captain  Eichmond, 
commander,  arrived  the  same  day  by  noon. 

When  his  Grace  arrived  in  Derby  Haven,  on  Tuesday  the  15th 
June,  at  half-an-hour  after  three  in  the  morning,  the  cruiser  in 
which  he  came,  having  hoisted  a flag  on  her  maintop-mast  and  fired 
her  guns  as  a signal  of  his  Grace  being  on  board,  the  flag  was 
presently  displayed  on  Derby  Fort,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
haven,  the  fort  also  fired  three  rounds  of  its  cannon,  which  gave 
notice  to  Castle  Eushen,  the  chief  residence  of  the  lord  of  the  isle, 
and  of  his  governor  and  officers,  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  a short 
mile  from  the  haven.  And  thereupon  the  governor  (having  his 
white  rod  in  his  hand),  together  with  all  the  officers  of  the  isle,  the 
garrison  of  the  castle  under  arms  commanded  by  their  officers,  and 
the  militia  of  the  town  of  Castletown  also  under  arms,  immediately 
repaired  to  Derby  Haven,  and  met  his  Grace  on  his  way  to  Castle 
Eushen,  it  being  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  wind  so  cross, 
that  his  Grace’s  landing  was  unexpected.  At  this  time  a fine  new 
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flag,  with  the  arms  of  the  isle,  was  displayed  from  the  Castle,  and 
a round  of  the  cannon  was  fired  from  its  battrys. 

His  Grace,  thus  attended,  proceeded  to  the  Castle,  where  the 
soldiery  and  militia  under  arms  made  two  lines,  between  which  his 
Grace  entered,  with  the  like  discharge  of  the  cannon  of  the  castle  as 
before.  In  the  gateway  the  governor  surrendered  his  white  rod  to 
his  Grace,  which  he  was  pleased  to  deliver  back  to  the  governor 
again,  and  a third  discharge  of  the  cannon  was  made  upon  his  Grace 
entering  into  his  apartments  in  the  castle.* 

At  1 1 o’clock  bis  Grace  was  attended  by  the  whole  officers  of 
the  isle,  and  by  the  two  deemsters  with  a dutiful  address  congratu- 
lating his  accession  and  safe  arrival.  In  the  evening  punch  and 
beer  was  given  in  plenty  to  the  populace,  and  the  officers  and 
deemsters  met  in  the  market-place  of  Castletown,  where  a bonfire 
was  erected,  and  his  Grace’s  health  drank  as  lord  of  the  isle  under 
a discharge  of  the  cannon  of  the  castle,  the  health  of  the  King  and 
Queen’s  Majesty  were  severally  drank  under  a volley  of  the  soldiery 
then  under  arms,  then  aU  the  other  healths  of  the  royal  family ; the 
health  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Atholl,  etc.,  were  drunk.  The 
same  solemnities  were  observed  at  the  town  of  Douglas  and  Peel,  in 
every  one  of  which  places  all  the  windows  were  illuminated. 

On  Wednesday  (June  16th),  after  his  Grace  landed,  the  chief 
merchants  and  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Douglas  waited  on  his 
Grace  to  congratulate  his  accession  and  arrival,  and  the  merchants 
and  inhabitants  of  Peel  attended  his  Grace  'svith  the  like  compli- 
ments of  congratulation  on  Thursday.  + 

On  Friday  (Juno  18th)  his  Grace  was  attended  by  my  lord  bishop, 
archdeacon,  and  by  all  the  other  clergy  of  the  island,  with  an 
address,  congratulating  his  Grace’s  accession  and  safe  arrival.  On 
Saturday  (June  19th)  the  24  Keys,  as  representatives  of  the  people, 
waited  on  his  Grace  with  the  like  address. 

Lord  John  Murray  and  his  company  having  arrived  on  Saturday 
morning,  my  lord  duke,  attended  by  them  and  by  many  othei-s, 

* In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kehle’s  Life  of  Bisho])  Wilson,  1863,  he  quotes  this 
entry  from  the  Bishop’s  Diary  June  15th,  1736.  The  Duke  of  Atholl 
landed  in  Castletown  this  morning,  and  sent  his  compts.  to  me  in  a letter  of 
the  governor's,  and  desired  to  see  me  on  Thursday.” 

+ Ramsay  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any  part  in  these  demonstrations. 
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went  after  dinner  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  when  the  flag  being  dis- 
played, his  Grace  began  the  healths  of  the  King  and  Queen’s 
Majesty’s  and  other  royal  healths,  with  a discharge  of  the  cannon 
at  each  health.  Then  the  governor  began  the  health  of  his  Grace, 
Lord  of  the  Isle,  her  Grace  the  Duchess,  prosperity  to  the  isle,  and 
other  healths,  with  the  like  discharge  of  cannon  as  before  ; at  each 
health  all  drank  out  of  a family  horn  of  a yard  long,  which  lies  in 
the  castle.* 

On  Sunday  (June  20th)  his  Grace  went  to  chapelt  The  garrison 
soldiers,  "with  halberts,  commanded  by  their  officers,  proceeded,  the 
governor  followed  with  his  white  rod  in  his  hand,  and  Lord  John 
Murray  carried  the  sword  of  state  j;  before  his  Grace,  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  a numerous  company,  and  by  all  the  officers  of  the  isle. 
And  the  archdeacon  (the  Eev.  John  Kippax)  his  Grace’s  chaplain  in 
Castletown,  performed  divine  service  and  preached  the  sermon,  and 
most  of  the  company  having  had  the  honour  of  dining  with  his 
Grace,  he  went  afterwards  to  evening  prayers,  attended  by  the  same 
company,  and  with  the  like  formalities  as  before,  excepting  that  the 
sword  of  state  was  not  then  carried  before  him. 

When  the  present  governor  was  first  sent  over,  he  was  instructed 
by  his  Grace  to  continue  in  their  several  offices  all  the  officers  and 
deemsters  then  in  being,  in  consequence  of  which  instructions  § 
they  were  continued ; and  his  Grace  was  pleased  on  the  23d  to 
issue  and  execute  under  his  hand  and  seal  new  commissions  to  such 
of  the  former  officers  and  deemsters  as  were  alive,  and  to  appoint 
others  in  the  place  of  such  as  were  dead  ; and  being  all  sworn  into 
their  respective  offices,  they  had  the  honour  to  dine  with  his  Grace 
that  day. 

* This  horn  is  no  longer  in  Castle  Rushen  ; it  was  no  doubt  the  duke’s  pri- 
vate property,  as  such  drinking-horns  were  a usual  appendage  to  northern 
baronial  halls. 

+ St.  Mary’s,  in  the  market-place,  erected  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  1698,  taken 
down  in  1826,  and  the  present  structure  built  on  its  site. 

t This  must  have  been  the  ancient  sword  of  state,  described  at  page  20,  as 
that  afterwards  supplied  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl  would  not,  probably,  at  so 
early  a period,  have  been  brought  over. 

§ These  instructions  to  James  Murray,  Esq.,  governor,  are  dated  “ London, 
9th  March  1735”  (1735-6),  and  are  given  in  Gell’s  Parr’s  Abstract  of  the  Laws, 
etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  Man.t  Society,  1867. 
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On  Midsummer-day,  in  every  year,  a Court  of  Tynwald  is  held 
in  which  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  (or  in  his  absence  the  Governor),' 
Councd,  Deemsters,  and  24  Keys,  are  to  advise  and  join  in  making 
and  passmg  any  new  laws  which  may  he  found  advantageous  or 
necessary  to  or  for  the  island,  and  to  consult  and  advise  in  any 
other  matter  which  may  he  put  to  them  relating  to  the  state  or 
government  of  the  country;  and  when  such  are  made,  consented  to 
and  approved  of  by  the  Lord  of  the  Isle,  and  afterwards  published 
and  proclaimed  at  this  Tynwald  Court,  they  then  become  laws  of  as 
great  force  as  are  Acts  of  Parhament  in  Great  Eritain,  after  the 
same  have  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  have  had  the 
royal  assent,  and  it  is  by  the  authority  and  observance  of  these 

ItatTons^'"'^"  ***  Governor  and  officers  act  in  their  respective 

The  Danish  word  “Tynwald  ” signifies  in  Latin/onm  individuum 
in  English  a Judicial  Fenced  Court;  and  the  Court  is 

the  ceTt"  “fT’  ^ m 

^^tant 

His  Grace  went  thither  on  Thursday,  the  24th  June,t  from 
Castle  Eushen  by  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  attended  by  three 
squadrons  of  horse  militia,  one  bay,  the  second  black,  and  the  third 
grey,  well  mounted  and  armed,  commanded  by  their  officers  and 
with  dnims  and  st^dards,  in  the  latter  of  which  were  emh^e'd 
rms  0 he  isle.  These  three  squadrons  marched  from  the 
^arket-place  of  Castletown,  and  began  the  cavalcade  so  soon“  his 
Grace  took  horse ; they  were  followed  by  his  Grace’s  gentlemen  and 
hvery-servants,  and  two  French  horns,  on  horsehacr  ^0"  the 

and  T’ t ""  M^j-General  to  receive  his  commands 

north  about  ^X^^rround^d  S XXof^T 
height,  with  a fine  open  plain  to  the  eal^ 

first  section  o/the  presenrvohme”^  in 

t Midsummer-day,  0.  .s. 
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This  plain  is  about  20  feet  higher  than  the  valley  which  sur- 
rounds it,  and  is  flat,  and  smooth  as  a bowling-green.  Between  the 
foot  of  its  banks  on  the  south  side  and  the  rising  of  the  hills  which 
form  the  valley  on  the  right  side,  there  runs  a small  rivulet  from 
east  to  west,  through  the  valley.  At  the  east  end  of  this  rising 
plain  stands  the  Chapel  of  St,  John’s,  enclosed  within  a green  bank, 
of  an  exact  circle.  The  bank  is  four  feet  high,  with  a ditch  on  the 
outside,  and  sloped  on  the  inside  like  the  sloped  bank  of  a terrace, 
all  covered  mth  a flne  bowling-green  turf.  The  circle  is  43  yards 
in  diameter,  and  has  a gate  built  of  stone  and  lime  on  the  south 
side,  and  another  on  the  north  side,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  each  12  feet  wide.  This  circle  opens  at  the  west  end,  16 
yards  wdde,  and  from  the  opening  a sloped  bank  on  each  side  is 
continued  westward,  and  one  parallel  to  the  other,  to  the  Tynwald 
Mount,  and  of  the  same  height  with  the  bank  which  forms  the 
circle  round  the  chapel,  and  these  two  parallel  banks  inclose  an  area 
between  them  of  the  length  of  136  yards,  directly  west  from  the 
west  entry  of  the  chapel  to  the  Tynwald  Mount.  This  mount  is 
inclosed  with  the  like  sloped  bank,  and  in  the  exact  like  circle,  and 
of  the  same  dimensions  with  that  which  incloses  the  chapel,  and 
has  in  the  same  manner  two  gates,  one  on  the  north  side  and 
another  on  the  south  side,  and  the  area  between  these  sloped  banks 
from  the  chapel  to  the  Tynwald  Mount  is  covered  with  fine  green 
turf,  and  as  level  as  any  bowling-green.* 

The  Tynwald  is  a regular  mount,  of  99  feet  diameter  at  the 
bottom,  rising  by  three  regular  terraces  all  around  to  the  top,  which 
lessens  to  14  feet  diameter  on  the  top  of  the  mount ; and  on  a square 
pedestal  of  six  feet,  covered  over  mth  a carpet,  was  placed  a throne 
or  chair  of  state,  under  a canopy  of  eight  feet  high,  both  covered  with 
crimson  damask,  fronting  to  the  chapel,  which  stands  exactly  east 
from  it,  and  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  view  through  the  opening  of 
the  hills ; and  on  the  south  side  of  this  area,  towards  the  rivulet, 
stood  the  booths  of  St.  John’s  Fair,  annually  held  here  on  this  day. 

When  the  militia  horse  came  on  the  rising  ground,  they  formed 
themselves  into  two  lines  to  the  south  gate  of  the  Tynwald  Mount, 
where  the  Deemsters  in  their  gowns,  the  Bishop,  Archdeacon, 

* The  dimen.sions  here  given  of  the  Tpiwald  grmmd  may  he  compared 
with  those  at  page  30,  which  were  made  from  recent  measurement. 
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and  Clergy  in  their  formalities,  and  the  24  Keys,  stood  and  waited 
to  receive  his  Grace.  When  his  Grace  entered  into  the  fair,  the 
horse  being  drawn  up  into  two  lines  as  before,  he  proceeded  on 
horseback  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  Tynwald  Hill,  where  his 
Grace  alighted  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  was  received  by  the 
Bishop,  Deemsters,  Archdeacon,  Clergy,  and  24  Keys. 

From  thence  his  Grace  walked  in  procession  to  St,  John’s 
Chapel,  in  the  said  area  of  136  yards  long  and  16  yards  wide,  from 
the  Tynwald  Mount  to  the  chapel,  in  the  view  of  an  innumerable 
crowd  of  people  standing  on  the  banks  of  each  side. 

From  the  Mount  towards  the  chapel,  and  within  the  sloping 
banks,  stood  in  two  lines  a regiment  of  foot  militia,  well  armed, 
and  with  drums,  colours,  and  music,  the  officers  of  which  saluted 
his  Grace  with  their  pikes  and  colours  very  regularly  as  his 
Grace  passed  along.  Hearer  the  chapel  stood  in  two  lines  the 
soldiery  of  the  garrison  of  Castle  Eushen,  who  marched  thither 
before  his  Grace  when  this  procession  began,  well  armed  and  under 
the  command  of  their  officers. 

In  this  procession  his  Grace  was  attended  by  music  of  different 
kinds.  The  governor  walked  before  his  Grace  with  his  white  rod 
in  his  hand,  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Patrick  Murray  of  Balmanno, 
Baronet,  carried  the  sword  of  state,  and  his  Grace  was  followed  by 
a great  company  of  gentlemen.  So  soon  as  his  Grace  entered  the 
chapel  there  was  a general  volley  of  musketry. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar, 
was  placed  a chair  of  state,  covered  with  crimson  damask,  for  his 
Grace  to  sit  in,  with  a footstool  before  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
altar  stood  the  pulpit,  between  which  and  the  altar  stood  the  senior 
Vicar-General,*  who  performed  divine  service,  after  which  my  Lord 
Bishop  preached  a sermon.t 

Service  being  ended,  his  Grace,  the  Governor,  Council,  Deem- 
sters, and  24  Keys  (the  names  of  the  latter  being  called  over),  took 
into  consideration  the  public  business  of  the  Isle,  and  the  draft  of 

* The  Vicars-General  at  this  time  were  the  Kev.  John  Wood,  Vicar  of 
Gennan,  and  the  Rev.  John  Cosnahan,  Vicar  of  Braddan,  the  former  being  the 
senior  Vicar- General. 

t This  has  been  published  in  Bishop  Wilson’s  Works,  Sermon  No.xlix., 
and  forms  Appendix  No.  II.  of  present  volume. 
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an  Act  to  prevent  frivolous  and  vexatious  lawsuits  was  proposed 
and  read  ; but  a further  consideration  of  this  law  being  necessary, 
it  was  postponed,  other  matters  which  concerned  the  state  and 
government  of  the  country  being  despatched. 

His  Grace  proceeded  from  the  chapel  to  the  Tynwald  Mount, 
along  the  same  area,  ushered,  attended,  and  saluted  as  before ; and 
his  Grace  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  Moimt  by  easy  steps  made  for 
that  purpose,  two  of  the  ensigns  placed  themselves  one  on  each  side 
of  the  throne,  a little  behind,  holding  their  colours  displayed.  His 
Grace  placed  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  surrounded  by  and  in 
sight  of  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle,  who  kept  an 
awful  and  respectful  silence ; and  many  persons  were  present  who 
came  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  to  see  this  solemnity.* 

The  Bishop  sat  in  a chair  placed  on  the  pedestal  on  the  right 
side  of  the  throne,  two  steps  lower  than  the  chair  of  state,  and  the 
Governor  stood  a little  lower  than  the  Bishop,  and  Sir  Patrick 
Murray  stood  at  his  Grace’s  left  hand,  holding  the  sword  of  state 
with  the  point  upward ; the  Deemsters,  Knights,  and  Esquires  stood 
on  the  mount  near  the  throne.  Below  them  stood  the  Keys  on  the 
second  and  third  degression,  and  near  them  the  civil  and  military 
officers ; at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal  stood  the  Archdeacon  (who  is 
the  Lord’s  chaplain)  and  the  two  Vicars-General  in  their  white  sur- 
plices, and  behind  them  the  clergy  in  their  gowns. 

Proclamation  being  made  in  the  language  of  the  Isle,t  the  24  Keys 
were  again  called  over  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Eolls,  when  the  names  of 
the  six  Coroners  or  Sheriffs  for  the  six  sheadings  or  divisions  of  the 
Isle,  who  had  served  for  the  preceding  year,  were  also  called  one  by 
one,  and  each  of  them,  ascending  in  their  order,  was  called  to  the  top 
of  the  Mount  at  his  Grace’s  feet,  sworn,  and  delivered  to  the  Governor 
a white  rod  with  a red  rose  on  the  top  thereof,  which  till  then  he 

* In  Gell’s  Parr’s  Abstract  of  the  Laws,  vol.  i.  97,  Manx  Society,  1867,  is 
given  an  extract  from  the  Liber  Scaccar.  1736  : — “ In  the  same  j'ear,  1736, 
Duke  James  visited  the  island,  and  on  the  24th  June  1736  he  attended  a 
Tynwald  Court  at  St  John’s,  in  ‘ royal  array,’  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
at  which  Court  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  then  the  only  Baron  of  the  Isle, 
did  homage  for  his  barony.” 

t Or,  as  the  old  Acts  term  it,  “ the  Court  was  fenced,”  for  the  form  of  which 
see  page  41. 
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held  as  the  badge  of  his  office,  and  then  retired.  After  which  the 
names  of  other  six  Coroners  or  Sheriffs  were  called  over  one  by  one, 
and  each  of  them  ascending  as  he  was  called,  and  kneeling  within 
two  steps  of  the  pedestal  upon  which  the  throne  was  placed,  had  a 
white  rod  delivered  to  him  by  the  Governor  as  a badge  of  the  office 
he  was  to  hold  for  the  succeeding  year,  and  was  thereupon  sworn  in 
the  Manks  language  by  the  senior  Deemster  upon  the  Holy  Evan- 
gelist. 

Thereafter  my  Lord  Bishop,  as  a Baron  of  the  Isle,  did  homage* 
to  his  Grace,  and  he  and  Mr.  Archdeacon,  and  the  Vicars-General, 
were  severally  sworn,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  his  Grace  as 
Lord  of  the  Isle. 

Then  proclamation  was  made  that  all  owners  of  boats  be  ready 
to  go  to  the  herring  fishing  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  notice  from 
the  Admiral  and  Water  Bailiff  for  that  purpose  .■!■ 

And  then,  all  business  being  concluded,  three  great  shouts  or 
huzzas  were  made  by  the  whole  spectators,  waving  their  hats  in  the 
air,  and  a general  volley  from  the  militia  and  soldiery  followed. 
Tlien  his  Grace  descended  from  the  Mount,  ushered  and  attended  as 
before,  and  walked  to  a house;};  at  some  small  distance,  where  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided  and  served  at  different 
tables,  at  which  a great  number  of  people  had  the  honour  to  dine.  § 

* Vide  note  supra,  p.  108. 

+ The  Water  Bailiff  is  the  Admiralty  Judge  of  the  Island,  and  has  the 
appointment  of  “ The  Admiral  and  Vice-Admiral,”  to  whom  he  issues  his  in- 
structions for  the  regulation  of  the  herring  fleet  and  the  fishing.  The  office  of 
Admiral  is  of  great  antiquity. 

Various  provisions  were  made  relative  to  the  herring  fishery  in  an  Act  of 
Tynwald  1610,  wherein  it  is  stated,  ” It  hath  been  the  incessant  care  and  regard 
of  the  government  of  tffis  Isle  always,  when  the  season  of  such  fishing  falls  out, 
and  rather  before,  upon  the  Tynwald  holden  in  June  every  year,  to  make  open 
and  public  proclamation  to  the  whole  assembly  of  the  island,  to  remind  them 
to  be  careful  in  providing  their  boats  and  nets  to  be  in  readiness  whensoever  it 
pleasetli  God  to  send  them  that  blessing,”  and  “ that  no  person  or  persons  what- 
soever should  attempt  to  shoot  for  the  fish  tiU  after  the  sixteenth  of  July  ” 

t Tliis  house  was  probably  that  at  MuUin-e-Clie,  situated  at  a short  distance 
south  of  the  Tynwald  Hill,  that  being  the  place  of  meeting  for  many  years 

(subsequently  at  all  events)  of  the  authorities  at  Tynwald,  and  for  holding 
Courts.  ^ 

§ It  appears  this  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  the  good  things  necessary 
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Upon  his  Grace  approaching  the  door  of  the  house,  there  was  a 
general  volley  of  the  musketry,  which  was  repeated  on  his  Grace’s 
entry  into  the  house  ; and  in  the  evening  his  Grace  returned  to 
Castle  Kushen  with  a very  numerous  attendance. 


The  Address  of  the  Officers  and  Deemsters  of  the  Isle  of  Man.* 

To  the  Most  Noble  and  Puissant  Prince,  James,  Duke  of  Atholl, 
Lord  of  Mann  and  the  Isles,  etc. 

May  it  please  your  Grace, — 

We,  your  Grace’s  most  dutiful  and  obedient  servants,  the  Officers 
and  Deemsters  of  this  your  isle,  do,  with  aU  humility  and  cheerful- 
ness, heg  leave  to  congratulate  your  Grace  upon  your  accession  to  the 
Lordship  of  Man  and  the  Isles,  with  their  regality,  devolved  upon 
your  Grace  as  your  undoubted  and  rightful  inheritance,  and  like- 
wise to  express  our  great  joy  upon  your  Grace’s  safe  and  happy 
arrival  amongst  us. 

The  confidence  reposed  in  us  before  we  were  known  to  your 
Grace,  by  continuing  us  in  our  several  employments,  under  your 
Grace’s  general  instructions,  justly  claims  our  most  humble  thanks, 
and  (if  possible)  a more  faithful  discharge  of  our  duty  both  in  our 
public  and  private  stations.  Begging  leave  to  assure  your  Grace 
that,  so  long  as  we  have  the  honour  to  serve  your  Grace,  we  shall  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  execute  our  trust  with  integrity,  both  with 
regard  to  your  Grace’s  prerogative  and  the  good  of  your  people. 
The  care  taken  by  us  to  preserve  this  your  Isle  in  peace,  at  a time 

for  refreshment  were  provided  for  those  assembled  at  St.  J ohn’s  on  Tynwald 
days  ; for  John,  Duke  of  Atholl,  on  the  5th  July  1822,  entertained  180  persons 
in  a large  booth  erected  on  the  Fair  field,  at  which,  according  to  the  published 
report,  “ a most  excellent  repast  was  provided,  to  which  was  added  wines  of 
the  best  quality  and  in  hospitable  abundance.”  The  Duke  came  to  the  Tyn- 
wald in  a carriage  drawn  by  four  horses,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant-General 
Sir  John  Oswald,  K.C.B.,  and  other  distinguished  persons,  and  was  escorted 
to  the  ground  by  the  Manx  Yeoman  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Cor- 
lett,  where  the  Second  Royal  Veteran  Company  of  Infantry,  and  a strong 
muster  of  the  ancient  Parochial  Horse,  commanded  by  Captain  Cunniughame, 
were  already  drawn  up. 

* This  Address  was  presented  on  Tuesday,  June  15th,  1736,  at  Castletown. 
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Ill 


the  authority  of  our  offices  had  ceased,  the  ready  and  cheerful  sub- 
mission to  your  Grace’s  first  commands,  •vvill  better  express  the  sense 
we  had  of  our  duty  than  the  strongest  words  can  do. 

We  must  fiui;her  acknowledge  your  Grace’s  great  care  in  sending 
us  so  wise  and  prudent  a gentleman  as  the  Honourable  James 
Murray  to  be  our  Governor,  whose  just  and  mild  administration 
gives  general  satisfaction  to  your  people,  preserving  the  future 
happiness  we  hope  to  have  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  civil  rights  and 
liberties  under  your  Grace’s  protection  and  government.  May  the 
same  be  long  and  prosperous,  may  it  continue  in  your  Grace’s  noble 
family  to  the  end  of  time,  and  may  peace,  happiness,  and  tran- 
quillity ever  attend  your  Isle. 


John  Chhistun. 
Charles  Moore, 
Dan.  Mvlrea, 
Wm.  Christian, 
Allen  Stanley, 
Chas.  Stanley, 
John  Quayle, 


Deemsters. 

Atty.- General. 
Water  Bailiff. 
Beer.-  General. 
Qlerk  of  the  Rolls. 


The  Address  of  the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  Isle  of  Man.* 

To  the  Most  Noble  His  Grace  James,  Duke  of  Atholl,  Lord  of 
Man  and  the  Isles. 

May  it  please  your  Grace, — 

The  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  this  Diocese  beg  leave  to  congratulate 
your  Grace’s  happy  arrival  in  this  your  island,  and  we  heartily  pray 
that  your  Grace’s  presence  may  be  attended  with  all  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  dutiful  obedience  of  its  inhabitants. 

And  this  we  have  reason  to  hope  will  be  most  effectually 
secured  by  your  Grace’s  defendiug  the  honour  of  God  in  opposition 
to  a spirit  of  infidelity  and  profaneness  which  hath  of  late  got  too 
much  footing  amongst  us,  and  by  maintaining  the  primitive  discip- 
line of  the  Church  here  established,  which,  when  duly  executed 
and  encouraged,  will  be  found  the  best  means  to  avert  the  judg- 
ments of  God  by  suppressing  the  growing  vices  of  the  age  and  de- 
* This  Address  was  presented  on  Friday,  June  18th,  1736,  at  Castletown. 
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feating  the  attempts  of  such  as  wound  the  principles  and  deprave 
the  morals  of  your  people. 

For  our  part  we  shall  endeavour  to  recommend  ourselves  to 
your  Grace’s  favour  by  discharging  the  duties  of  our  proper  calling. 
And  we  beseech  the  Father  Almighty  that  after  your  Grace  has 
long  served  the  interests  of  God  and  of  this  nation,  you  may  take 
possession  of  a better  and  an  heavenly  inheritance. 

Tho.,  Sodor  and  Mann, 

John  Kippax,  Archdeacon. 

John  Wood, 

John  Cosnahan, 

Edward  Moore,  Official. 

Matt’'.  Curghey,  Rectr.  of  Kk.  Bride. 

W“.  Bridson,  Rectr.  of  Ballaugh. 

Will.  Ross,  A.M.,  Acad.  Professor. 

J.  Woods,  Vi.  of  Kk.  Malew. 

W^  Gell,  Vi.  of  Kk.  Conchan. 

Jo**.  Christian,  Vi.  of  Jarhy. 

Hen.  Allen,  Vi.  of  Kk.  Maughold. 

John  Quayle,  Vi.  of  Kk.  Arhory. 

Matthias  Curghey,  V.  of  Lezayer. 

Robert  Radcliffe,  V.  of  Kk.  Patrick. 

Paul  Crebbin,  V.  of  Kk.  St.  Ann. 

Philip  Moore,  Chaplain  of  Douglas. 

Tho®.  Christian,  Vicar  of  Kk.  Marown. 

Nich.  Christian,  Curate  of  Rushen. 

Nath.  Curghey,  Curate  of  Kk.  Lonan. 

To  the  Most  High  and  Noble  James,  Duke  of  AthoU,  Lord  of 
Man  and  the  Isles,  etc. 

The  most  humble  Address  of  the  Twenty-four  Keys  of  Man.* 
May  it  please  your  Grace, — 

We,  your  Grace’s  most  dutiful  and  most  obedient  servants, 
the  representatives  of  the  people  of  this  your  island,  do,  with  all 
humility,  beg  leave  to  congratulate  your  safe  arrival  from  the  toil 

• This  Address  was  presented  on  Saturday,  June  19th,  1736,  at  Castletown. 
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and  danger  of  the  seas.  As  also  your  Grace’s  accession  to  the 
regality  and  honours  of  your  great  and  nohle  ancestors,  to  the  uni- 
versal joy  and  satisfaction  of  your  people. 

The  exalted  character  your  Grace  has  obtained  of  being  a 
lover  of  Justice  and  zealous  assertor  of  the  liberties  and  properties 
of  mankind,  leaves  us  no  room  to  doubt  but  we  shall  abundantly 
enjoy  that  happiness  under  your  auspicious  protection  and  govern- 
inent,  the  benign  influence  whereof  was  early  conspicuous  in  send- 
ing us  so  wise  and  prudent  a gentleman  as  the  Honourable  James 
Murray  to  be  our  Governor,  whose  general  administration  gives 
satisfaction  to  your  people ; from  all  which  we  have  great  cause  to 
hope  that  your  Grace  will,  out  of  your  great  goodness,  be  pleased 
to  put  a finishing  hand  to  the  amendment  of  our  laws  which  our 
late  Eight  Honourable  Lord  was  fully  resolved  on,*  which  wiU  be 
a lasting  obligation  upon  us  and  our  posterity  to  support  youi' 
Grace’s  just  rights  and  prerogative,  and  to  pray  that  your  Grace’s 
government  may  long  continue  over  us,  and  that  this  Isle  may,  to 
the  last  period  of  time,  be  and  remain  in  you  and  the  heirs  of  your 
illustrious  Family. 

JQN  STEVENSON, 

Speaker. 

* This  alludes  to  a very  important  biU  then  pending,  and  which  tended  to 
the  securing  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  better  government  of  the  Isle 

on  the  12th  August 

1736  This  act  has  been  styled  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Isle  of  Man  - Vide 
Mill’s  Statutes,  p.  234. 
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APPENDIX  II. 

SERMON  BEFORE  THE  COURT  OF  TYNWALD,  173G. 

By  Thomas  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, 

The  folly  of  undertaking  any  business  of  moment  without  regard  to  the 
will  and  honour  of  God. 

Tliero  is  no  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord. 

Prov.  xxi.  30. 

I WOULD  first  observe  to  you  how  many  words  are  here  made  use  of 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convince  us  of  the  folly  of  undertaking  any 
business  of  moment  without  regard  to  the  will  and  honour  of  God. 
There  is  no  wisdom,  that  is,  no  discretion,  directing  men  what  is 
fit  to  be  done ; no  understanding  which  can  enable  a man  to  see 
the  issue  of  things ; no  counsel  able  to  give  advice  ; where  the  will 
and  honour  of  God  is  not  consulted,  and  his  blessing  and  direction 
is  not  prayed  for. 

And  one  may  take  it  for  granted  that  this  solemn  meeting  was, 
from  the  very  beginning,  appointed  to  be  ushered  in  by  proper  sup- 
plications and  prayers  for  the  blessing  of  God  upon  this  govern- 
ment ; and  by  proper  instructions  from  his  ministers,  how  his 
blessings  are  to  be  obtained  and  secured, 

“ Woe  imto  them  that  take  counsel,  but  not  of  me,  saith  the 
Lord,”  * And  the  wisest  men  have  found  it  so  to  their  cost  and 
shame,  when  they  have  neglected  to  take  God  along  with  them  in 
their  politics. 

The  whole  race  of  the  Kings  of  Israel,  from  Jeroboam,  the  son 
of  Nebat,  who  taught  Israel  to  sin,  to  Hoshea  the  last  King  of 
Israel,  who,  with  his  whole  people,  was  carried  into  captivity,  are 
a known  and  flagrant  instance  of  this  truth, — TJiat  no  happiness  is 
to  he  expected  where  the  glory,  the  honour,  and  true  worship)  of  God 
are  overlooked  or  despised. 


Isaiah  xxx.  1. 
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Tliey  all  went  by  this  worldly-wise  maxim,  that  it  would  not 
be  safe  for  them  to  lot  their  people  go  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  as 
God  had  expressly  commanded,  lest  in  time  they  should  he  tempted 
to  submit  to  the  Kings  of  Judah  ; so  they  set  up  a worship  of 
their  own  invention,  which  ended  in  an  idolatry  abhorred  of  God, 
and  brought  upon  themselves  and  their  people  a miserable  captivity 
which  continues  to  this  very  day. 

We  shall  only  mention  one  other  instance  of  the  truth  and  im- 
portance of  these  words  just  read  to  you  ; and  this  is  one  of  whose 
wisdom  it  is  said,  “ Tliat  the  counsel  of  Ahithophel  was  as  if  a man 
had  enquired  at  the  oracle  of  God.”  * And  he  did  certainly  give 
Absalom  such  counsel  as  would  have  ruined  his  father  most  effect- 
ually, if  God  liad  not  turned  liis  wisdom  into  foolishness. 

And  that  men  might  be  convinced  that  it  was  the  work  of  God 
and  that  He  interposes  in  the  affairs  of  men,  the  Scripture  teUs  us 
expressly,  that  it  was  God  who  had  appointed  to  defeat  the  good 
counsel  of  Ahithophel,  that  he  might  bring  evil  upon  Absalom,  as 
also  upon  his  ivicked  counsellor.  Thus  wicked  counsels,  sooner  or 

ater,  faU  upon  the  heads  of  those  that  give,  and  upon  those  that 
follow  them. 

How,  this  being  a truth  declared  by  the  God  of  truth,  and 
found  such  by  experience,  it  follows  (let  foolish  men  despise  it  at 
their  penl)  that  in  all  our  counsels  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  have 
an  eye  and  regard  to  the  honour,  and  will,  and  laws  of  God,  or  we 
shall  soon  see  and  feel  our  mistake. 

This,  the  apostle  tells  us,  is  the  great  end  of  civil  power  and 
government, -to  be  a terror  to  evildoers,  and  to  encourage  those 
hat  do  weU,  that  God  in  all  things  maybe  glorified.  And 
consequently  all  laws  should  be  made  and  counsels  taken  with  an 

Zlild  of 

buill?”?alf  that 

udd  It,  saith  holy  David,  a king  himself,  and  a great  master- 

‘‘  is  P I 1 V government  of  every  nation— 

estabhshed  by  righteousness  j ” that  is,  by  righteous  laws  ami 
putting  them  faithfully  in  execution.  ° ' ’ 

* 2 .Sam.  ,xvi.  23. 


t Pi'ov.  xvi.  12. 
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Now,  tliere  are  two  things  which  every  government  should 
aim  at.  In  the  first  place,  to  have  righteous  laws.  In  order  to  this, 
let  it  be  considered  that  God,  the  great  proprietor  of  the  world 
and  all  things  in  it,  having  given  to  certain  persons  power  over 
the  bodies,  goods,  estates,  and  even  over  the  lives  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  lest  these,  finding  themselves  vested  with  such  high 
powers,  should  forget  themselves  and  abuse  their  authority,  as  the 
wise  man*  saith  wicked  men  will  be  apt  to  do,  and  say,  “ Oui- 
strength  and  power  shall  be  the  law  of  justice,”  most  nations  have 
found  it  necessary,  and  have  agreed,  to  have  laws  to  direct  both 
those  that  are  to  govern  and  those  that  are  to  obey. 

Now  the  two  great  ends  of  these  laws  should  be,  as  was  said 
before.  First,  The  glory  of  God ; and.  Secondly,  The  good  of 
mankind. 

First,  The  glory  of  God. 

Such  are  laws  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  honour  of  God, 
his  name,  his  worship,  his  ordinances,  from  being  made  light  of 
and  profaned  by  men  who  are  given  over  to  a reprobate  mind. 

Such,  also,  are  laws  to  secure  true  religion  and  its  ministers 
from  contempt,  by  punishing  those  that,  forgettmg  themselves 
and  their  character,  make  the  service  of  God  to  be  despised, 
and  by  encouraging  and  securing  the  rights  of  such  as  serve 
faitlifully  at  the  altar  against  the  sacrilegious  attempts  of  covetous 
men. 

Such  are  laws  which  are  proper  to  prevent  Avicked  men  from 
corrupting  the  principles  and  manners  of  weak  and  ignorant 
people,  by  punishing  the  crimes  against  the  majesty  of  the  great 
God,  with  at  least  the  same  degree  of  severity  as  crimes  against  the 
civil  governors  or  private  men. 

And  here  it  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  that  too  many 
come  amongst  us  who  bring  all  those  evil  dispositions  and  bad 
qualities  along  with  them  which  were  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes 
at  home. 

Now,  too  many  of  these,  instead  of  enjoying  the  happiness  of 
a safe  and  undisturbed  retreat  and  liberty,  set  up  for  directors  and 
censurers  of  our  magistrates  and  constitution,  both  in  Church  and 
State ; ridiculing  the  religion  and  discipline  established  amongst 

* Wisdom  ii.  11. 
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US  ; meddUng  with  matters  they  do  not  understand  j and,  which  is 
still  worse,  corrupting  our  youth  with  the  basest  examples  of 
debauchery  and  profaneness  ; making  a mock  of  sin  ; propagating 
the  very  vilest  opinions  ; hardening  young  people  against  the 
advice  of  friends,  against  their  own  interest,  and  the  fear  of  God 
and  damnation. 

And  a sad  truth  it  is — these,  many  of  them,  meet  with  too 
much  countenance  and  encouragement,  for  the  sake,  as  is  pretended, 
of  the  advantages  we  receive  from  them.  Whether  any  advantages 
of  this  kind  wiU  countervail  for  the  dishonour  done  to  God,  the 
mischiefs  done  to  our  people,  and  the  judgments  we  have  to  fear,  is 
what  should  very  seriously  be  considered  by  all  such  as  wish  for 
the  continuance  of  the  happiness  of  this  place. 

The  express  condition  of  King  Solomon’s  prosperity  was  this — 
“ If  thou  wilt  execute  my  judgments,  then  will  I perform  my 
word  which  I spake  unto  David  thy  father.”  And  the  only 
security  which  the  people  of  God  had  for  their  prosperity  and  God’s 
blessing  was  this — “ That  ye  put  away  evil  from  among  you.” 

From  aU  which  it  appears,  not  from  our  reasoning,  but  from 
the  infallible  word  of  God,  that  the  weKare  and  happiness  of 
nations  depend  upon  the  restraint  that  is  put  upon  vice  and 
impiety  by  good  and  wholesome  laws,  whereby  the  honour  of  God 
is  secured  from  contempt. 

And,  indeed,  wherever  God  has  placed  any  share  of  power  or 
authority,  it  is  for  this  very  end,  that  he  may  not  be  provoked,  by 
the  dishonour  done  to  him  and  his  laws,  to  pour  down  his 
judgments  upon  men  and  nations. 

Next  to  the  glory  of  God,  the  great  end  of  laws  and  of  civil 
government  is.  The  good  of  mankind  ; to  secure  the  persons,  the 
property,  and  the  peace  of  honest  and  well-meaning  men  against 
the  power  or  the  craft  of  such  as  would  invade  or  disturb  them. 

It  is  a good  deal  more  than  an  hundred  years  since  the  historian 
(Mr.  Camden)  gave  the  following  account  of  the  people  of  this 
isle  : — “ The  inhabitants  in  general,”  says  he,  “ have  a very  good 
character  j not  given  either  to  leiodness,  cheating,  or  thievery ; so 
that  every  man  possesseth  his  own  in  peace  and  safety,  none  living 
in  fear  of  losing  what  he  hath.”  This  island,  the  historian  adds,  “ is 
happier  on  another  account  than  we  are  in  England;  for  the 
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people  are  free  from  vexatious  and  unnecessai’y  lawsuits,  from  long 
and  dilatory  pleas,  and  from  frivolous  feeing  of  lawyers,  proctors, 
and  attornies — all  controversies  being  determined  without  long 
process,  every  man  pleading  his  own  cause  vivd  voce.” 

Now  this,  we  are  too  sure,  is  neither  the  case  nor  the  character 
of  the  times  we  live  in.  Very  late  and  melancholy  instances  wo 
have  had  to  the  contrary.  Many  honest  men’s  properties  have 
been  invaded,  some  by  force  and  some  by  fraud.  The  civil  magis- 
trate can  teU  us  how  very  litigious  the  people  arc  grown  of  late,  to 
the  great  increase  of  his  burthen  and  the  expense  of  his  time ; and 
the  people,  too  many  of  them,  have  smarted  by  the  malpractice  of 
such  as  live  and  gain  by  contention.  The  ecclesiastical  magistrate 
meets  every  day  with  new  and  heretofore  unheard-of  instances  of 
the  contempt  of  God  and  of  religion. 

Whether  it  be  for  want  of  better  laws  to  put  a stop  to  these 
growing  evils  with  which  a holy  and  righteous  God  must  be  highly 
displeased,  or  for  any  other  cause,  it  will  be  worth  the  care  of  the 
Legislature,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  more  eflectual  provision, 
that  God  in  all  things  may  be  glorified,  ever  rememberiug  “ that 
there  is  neither  wisdom,  nor  understanding,  nor  counsel,  against 
the  Lord,” — that  is,  where  there  is  not  a regard  to  his  honour. 

But  even  the  best  laws  that  can  be  made  will  be  of  little  use 
unless  they  are  faithfully  put  in  execution,  and  by  men  of  religion 
and  integrity. 

It  was  said  of  the  Athenians  (as  a learned  man  has  observed) 
that  they  showed  a great  deal  of  wisdom  in  making  excellent  laws, 
but  a much  greater  folly  in  not  observing  them  j and  this  was 
owing,  ill  a great  measure,  to  the  negligence  or  corruption  of  the 
inferior  magistrates.  This  the  Romans  took  care  to  prevent  in  the 
beginning  of  their  commonwealth,  by  requiring,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  that  magistrates  should  be  examples  of  that  behaviour 
which  they  required  of  others.  “ If  tliis,”  saith  their  great  lawyer 
Cicero,  “ if  this  be  observed,  we  have  all  that  we  can  wish  for.” 

And  indeed  it  is  the  highest  false  step  that  men  in  power  and 
authority  can  make,  to  give  any  manner  of  countenance  to  men  of 
wicked  lives,  or  of  loose  and  wicked  principles.  For,  be  sure  that 
man  who  makes  light  of  God,  of  his  word,  and  his  laws,  wiU,  ivhen 
he  can  do  it  with  impunity,  despise  the  magistrate,  who  is  God’s 
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representative,  and  those  laws  which  are  made  by  him  for  the  good 
government  of  the  world. 

Magistrates,  therefore,  and  all  in  authority,  are,  above  all 
others,  obliged  to  be  upon  their  guard,  because  the  lesser  world 
will  too  readily  follow  their  example,  especially  if  bad,  for  so  the 
corruption  of  human  nature,  which  is  prone  to  evil  continually,  will 
lead  them  too  forcibly. 

And  what  will  be  the  natural  consequence  of  this  1 Why,  the 
fear  of  God  will  be  forgotten  j men  will  be  left  to  themselves  and 
to  the  conduct  of  Satan ; pride  and  luxury  will  follow ; and,  to 
support  these,  covetousness,  injustice,  fraud,  and  knavery  will  suc- 
ceed, as  also  a litigious  temper,  a disregard  for  oaths,  perjury,  and 
the  oppressing  one  another;  and,  lastly,  whieh  must  ever  be  re- 
membered by  people  of  any  consideration,  the  judgments  of  God 
upon  a sinful  nation,  if  these  sins  go  unpunished,  which  they  wiU 
be  too  apt  to  do  if  the  magistrate  himself  be  wanting  in  his  duty 
to  Him  whom  he  represents. 

To  prevent  this,  it  should  be  considered  that  no  one  man  on 
earth  can  claim  the  obedience  of  others  by  any  natural  right 
of  lu's  own,  but  as  he  is  invested  with  authority  and  power  from 
God,  who  has  ordained  some  to  govern,  and  for  that  end  to  make 
righteous  laws,  and  others  to  obey,  and  this  on  pain  of  his  great 
displeasure. 

If  this  were  considered  as  it  should  be,  those  in  authority  would 
always  govern  with  truth  and  justice,  and  such  whose  duty  it  is  to 
obey,  would  obey  for  conscience  sake. 

It  was  a powerful  argument  which  Joseph,  then  Governor  of  all 
Egypt,  made  use  of  to  his  brethren,  who,  not  knowing  him,  were 
in  the  utmost  fear  for  their  lives  and  liberty.  “ This  do,”  says  he, 
“ and  live,  for  I fear  God.”  * That  is,  you  may  expect  nothing  but 
justice  from  one  who  professes  to  live  in  the  fear  of  God.  And 
what  a powerful  influence  will  this  naturally  have  upon  those  who 
seek  for  justice  ! 

When  a man  is  secure  of  the  magistrate’s  integrity,  and  that  he 
shall  not  suffer  in  his  rights,  either  by  partiality,  corruption,  or  the 
overbearing  power  of  others,  he  will  depend  upon  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  without  employing  men  of  no  conscience  to  puzzle  or  mis- 
^ * Gen.  xiii.  18. 
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lead  the  magistrate  with  false  assertions,  suspected  evidences,  and 
doubtful  precedents  not  warranted  by  law  or  justice. 

And  here  I cannot  but  mention  a passage  which  we  have  re- 
corded in  Scripture  to  the  praise  of  the  greatest  prince  then  on 
earth,  as  we  find  it  in  Esther  i.  15  ; the  king  asks  this  question  of 
his  counsellors,  “ What  shall  we  do  unto  the  queen  according  to 
law  1”  How  careful  was  this  mighty  prince  to  do  nothing  which 
the  law  would  not  justify,  and  set  a rare  example  of  justice  to  all 
about  him,  to  make  the  law  the  rule  of  his  conscience,  and  con- 
science the  rule  of  his  conduct. 

Thus  stands  the  duty  of  superiors  with  respect  to  their  inferiors. 
But  there  is  another  branch  of  duty,  and  a very  important  one, 
which,  in  a more  especial  manner,  regards  the  honour  and  laws  of 
God,  as  we  before  hinted. 

The  ■will  of  God  is,  that  the  laws  which  he  has  given  for  setting 
forth  his  own  glory,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  should  be 
reverenced  and  obeyed  by  all ; that  sm  be  made  uneasy  to  those 
upon  whom  reason  and  the  fear  of  God  have  no  effect;  that 
wickedness  of  every  kind  be  punished  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence ; that  the  evil  examples  of  such  as  scorn  to  be  hypo- 
crites in  impiety,  who  make  a mock  of  sin  and  damnation,  and 
glory  in  making  proselytes  to  Satan,  — that  such  be  hindered  by  the 
severest  penalties  from  corrupting  others ; that  growing  -vices  be 
carefully  observed,  and  a timely  stop  put  to  them,  before  they 
become  too  many  or  too  strong  to  be  cured  by  any  methods  except 
national  judgments. 

These  are  the  undoubted  duties  of  the  civil  magistrate,  who, 
being  in  the  place  of  God,  stands  bound  to  make  his  will  the  rule 
of  his  actions,  remembering  the  account  he  must  one  day  give. 

For  our  part,  we  are  in  duty  bound  to  keep  awake  the  con- 
sciences of  men  with  the  remembrance  of  God’s  glorious  attributes, 
and  of  a judgment  to  come  ; of  his  all-seeing  eye ; and  of  his  jus- 
tice and  vengeance  upon  hardened  sinners ; of  his  power  to  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  hell ; of  the  sad  and  certain  consequence  of 
dishonest  gain  ; of  the  wasting  -vices  of  idleness  and  luxury ; of 
the  damning  sin  of  blaspheming  the  name  of  the  great  God ; of 
the  great  evil  of  vexatious  controversies,  and  giving  men  trouble 
without  cause ; and,  lastly,  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  making 
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restitution  for  injuries  done  to  our  neighbour  to  the  best  of  our 
power,  as  ever  we  hope  for  salvation. 

To  conclude. — Let  these  things  be  considered  as  they  should  he, 
and  we  shall  soon  see  the  happy  effects  of  taking  God  along  with 
us  in  aU  our  actions  and  counsels. 

They  that  are  in  a superior  rank  will  remember  that  they  are  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  ■will  be  careful  not  to  bring  contempt  on  him 
whose  place  they  supply;  the  fear  and  regard  for  God  and  his  laws 
being  the  best  support  of  their  own  authority. 

On  the  other  side,  they  that  are  to  obey  -will  consider  that  their 
superiors  are  in  the  place  of  God,  and  are  bound  to  consult  his 
glory;  their  obedience,  therefore,  will  he  more  cheerful,  their  be- 
ha-viour  peaceable,  and  thankful  will  they  he  for  the  blessing  of  such 
a government. 

And  may  God,  the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  give  aU  his 
substitutes  grace,  and  a spirit  to  discern  what  wiU  be  most  for  his 
glory,  and  such  as  he  -will  approve  of  at  the  great  day,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  to  whom,  -with  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory.  Amen. 


APPENDIX  III. 

A LAY  OF  ANCIENT  MONA. 

The  following  spirited  lay,  descriptive  of  the  landing  of  King  Oriy,  is 
written  by  Dr.  M‘Bumey,  F.S.A.S.,  Douglas  ; and  as  it  vividly  describes 
what  may  have  taken  place  on  such  an  occasion,  it  is  here  introduced 
as  an  addendimi  to  what  has  been  previously  stated  respecting  the 
first  establishing  of  Tynwald  Courts  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cumming,  in  his  Isle  of  Man,  thus  alludes  to  the 
first  Orry  “ According  to  Manx  tradition,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
tenth  century,  Gorree,  Orrey,  or  Orry  (probably  Erik),  a Dane,  having 
conquered  the  Orcades  and  Hebrides,  arrived  on  the  shores  of  Man 
vith  a strong  fleet,  and  landed  at  the  Lhane  river,  in  the  north  of  the 
island.  The  Lhane  and  Kallhane  were  two  rivers  which  drained  the 
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lakes  on  tlie  westward  side  of  the  Great  Curragh,  and,  with  those  lakes, 
cut  off  the  headland  of  Jurby,  forming  the  island  called  St.  Patrick’s 
Isle,  or  the  Isle  of  St.  Patrick  in  Jurby. 

“ The  Manx  received  him  at  once,  seemingly  glad  to  place  them- 
selves under  so  powerful  a leader  ; and  we  may  well  conclude  that  on 
the  expulsion  of  Tliorstein  they  had  not  accepted  any  other  as  their 
head.  It  is  stated  that  when  Orry  landed  he  was  asked  whence  he 
came,  upon  which,  pointing  to  the  milky  way,  he  said,  ‘ Tliat  is  the 
road  to  my  country.’  Hence,  to  this  day,  the  Manx  name  for  the 
milky  way  is  Bxiad  mooar  Ree  Gome'  i.e.  ‘ the  great  road  of  King 
Orry.’ 

“ According  to  one  of  the  oldest  legal  dociunents  in  the  island,  the 
Manx  are  indebted  to  Orry  for  their  House  of  Keys.  He  it  was  who 
divided  the  island  into  its  six  sheadings,  and  who  established  the 
meeting  of  Tynwald,  and  to  him  must  be  attributed  the  Scandinavian 
character  of  the  Manx  Constitution.” 


The  Tynwald,  and  the  Landing  of  King  Obey. 

[The  Minstrel  page  of  a wounded  Manx  Cliief  recounts  the  twentieth  meeting 
of  the  Tynwald,  in  the  reign  of  Guthred.] 

It  grieves  me  for  your  wound.  Sir  Chief,  it  pains  me — sooth  to  say. 
To  see  your  manly  strength  supine,  from  dawn  till  fall  of  day  ; 

For  such  a glorious  muster  as,  this  morning,  graced  St.  John’s, 

Was  never  seen  in  Mona,  that  may  well  boast  of  her  sons. 

Gay  was  the  Tynwald  Mount,  be  sure,  while  all  our  gleaming  host 
Encircled  it,  in  pageant  grand,  from  upland,  dale,  and  coast : 

I’ve  left  the  banquet  at  its  height,  the  wassail  and  the  glee. 

To  come  and  teU  the  stirring  tale,  my  noble  chief,  to  thee. 

’Tis  pleasant  to  behold  the  rill  leap  down  to  feed  the  pool, 

’Tis  sweet  to  see  the  sunset-glow  mantUng  our  green  Baroole, 

’Tis  grand  to  watch  the  briny  surge  dashing  itself  to  foam. 

In  every  bay  and  inlet  that  dents  our  Island  homo ; 

But  grander — sweeter — pleasanter,  is  Mona’s  bold  array. 

When  stream  our  seventeen  banners  upon  the  Tynwald  Day  ! 
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Eight  early,  all  the  squadrons — proud — caparisoned  and  bright — 
Came  flashing  o’er  the  quarterlands,  on  leftward  and  on  right ; 

And  clumps  of  sturdy  halberdiers,  from  village,  to\vn,  and  castle, 
Eeflected  July’s  sun  alike  from  yarl  and  thane  and  vassal ; 

The  Norseman  in  his  jaunty  pace,  the  Manxman  stern  and  slow. 
Like  Dhoo  and  Glass  commingling,  swept  on  with  sunbright 
flow. 

Woe’s  me,  on  Elian  Vannin  that  not  more  often  still 
Should  meet  our  martial  wapenshaw  around  the  Tynwald  HiU  ! 


In  troops  our  dames  came  ambling,  on  palfreys  stout  and  fleet. 
Bedecked  with  Dhoo’s  rich  pearls — and  jewelled  sandals  on  then- 
feet. 

And  many  a hound  of  noble  breed,  and  many  a falcon  trained. 

Kept  tugging  at  the  silken  leash,  or  mute  obedience  feigned ; 
While  bursts  of  thrilling  war-notes  loud  there  came  anon  and  ever, 
Adown  the  dewy  valley,  and  adown  the  sparkling  river ; 

My  heart  filled  nigh  to  bursting,  Avith  pure  joyaunce  and  with 
pride. 

To  see  our  foot  defiling,  and  our  horsemen  at  their  side ; — 

And — proud  as  marched  our  warriors — in  garb  of  blue  and  red — 
The  chiefs  flashed  lightning  from  their  steel,  on  gorget,  breast,  and 
head  ! 

"WTiile  flocks  of  boys  and  maidens  fair,  from  homestead,  moor,  and 
village. 

Pressed  on  behind,  like  warboat’s  wake,  nor  heeded  kiue  or  tillage  ; 
And  tardy  groups,  still  more  remote,  came  slowly  moving  after. 

Of  ancient  men  who  ’guiled  the  way  with  quiet  tale  and  laughter. 
Yet  well  I wot,  as  on  they  trudged,  it  might  have  posed  a sage. 

To  tell  if  limbs  were  trembling  from  excitement,  or  from  age  ! 


To-day  the  trout  may  sport  unharmed  in  Sulby,  Neb,  or  Dhoo  ; 
To-day  the  hare  may  gambol  free  at  Thornhill  or  Malew ; 

The  heron  keep  his  greedy  watch  at  Mirescog  or  Tromode ; 

And  fallow-deer  browse  daintily  close  to  the  Quirk’s  abode  ; 

For  an  the  strength  of  Mona,  with  targe,  and  sword,  and  bill. 
Must  meet  in  full  battalions  around  the  Tynwald  Hill ! 
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Last  noon  ye  might  have  seen  each  hay  skimmed  hy  our  hardy 
pilot, 

With  tribute  rich,  and  tales  of  men,  from  many  a Scottish  islet ; 
And  dulcet  strains,  to  right  and  left,  in  soft  delicious  cadence, 
AVere  sung  hy  blonde  and  brisk  brunette — green  Erin’s  peerless 
maidens  ; 

Without  a largess,  noble  chief,  thy  hard  would  tune  his  lyre. 

Nor  he  the  first  to  weary — were  the  strife  ’twixt  voice  and  wire. 
When  Mannin’s  earls  and  Erin’s  dames  appear  with  several  arms. 
Those  threatening  with  their  missiles  keen,  these  fatal  by  their 
charms ! 

Oh  ! how  our  heart-strings  tingled — an  hour  before  the  noon. 
When,  o’er  the  glowing  landscape  now  was  heard  the  deep 
bassoon 

Harmonious  with  the  hautboys,  and  roll  of  Moorish  drums. 

And  shouts  of  nimble  ruimers — “ The  King  ! He  comes  ! He 
comes  !” 

Soon  we  descried  the  blazoned  flag — the  flag  of  good  King  Orry, 
Waved  by  the  Quarrie’s  giant  arms,  from  distant  Castle  Corry  ! 
Hear  and  more  near  the  pageant  moved,  through  meadow  and  hy 
fount. 

Until  the  royal  ensign  fluttered  full — from  Tynwald  Mount, 
Three-score-and-ten  long  pace-lengths,  measured  by  Quayle  the 
tall: 

Wilde  to  form  a dazzling  pathway,  right  and  left  the  liegemen 
fall. 

What  stunning  shout  of  welcome  proclaimed  King  Guthred 
come — 

What  maddening  crash  of  sistrum,  of  fife,  and  horn,  and  drum  ! 

Ye  might  have  heard  the  tumult  at  Peel  and  Dalby  Head  : 

Such  was  the  ardent  welcome,  that  it  might  have  stirred  the  dead  ! 
A proud  man  was  King  Guthred  then,  and  glad — ye  well  may  say. 
On  this  the  twentieth  gathering  upon  the  Tynwald  Day  ! 

St.  John’s  declared  it  now  full  noon,  in  language  of  the  dial, 

When  forth  there  issued  from  the  throng,  with  gilded  harp  and 
viol. 
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Glencrutchery’s  twenty  bards  and  skalds,  with  baldrick  gemmed 
and  green ; 

With  proud  and  stately  pace  they  walked,  and  richly  clad,  I 
ween. 

Full  many  a largess  they  had  earned,  full  many  a saga  sung. 

And  Keltic  lay,  and  Norland  rune,  had  oft  employed  their  tongue. 

But,  to-day,  the  white-haired  CreUin  flushed  beneath  the  bardic 
crown  : 

And,  to-day,  his  warm  heart  fluttered  proud  beneath  the  em- 
broidered gown  ! 

Next,  four-and-twenty  Keys-men,  the  Taxiaxi  bold. 

From  princely  hall  and  castle,  and  from  island-camp,  or  hold — 

From  Orkney,  Lewis,  Colonsay,  from  Eona,  Uist,  and  Skye, 

Joined  with  our  sixteen  Manxlanders,  of  daring  gait  and  eye. 

Oh,  but  the  chief  of  Mull  was  grim ! and  Isla’s  thane  was 
stern  ! 

They  looked,  as  looks  the  prickly  thorn  amid  the  mountain  fern. 


Then  good  King  Guthred  lighted  down  from  off  his  Spanish 
steed. 

And  walked  ’twixt  Teare  and  Alister ; but,  more  from  state  than 
need ; 

Then  came  the  fifty  lances  bold — free  lances  from  the  main — 

Fair  Saxons  with  the  eye  of  blue,  and  cheek  of  roseate  stain. 


And  now  the  King  was  seated  on  dais  of  rare  brocade. 

As  hides  of  purrs,  the  Kinley  slew,  beneath  his  feet  were  laid ; 

The  crown  gleamed  on  his  temples  fair,  the  sceptre  graced  his 
hand, 

His  glance  was  of  a noble  soul — a king  born  to  command. 

Silence,  as  in  God's  acre,  crept  o’er  the  chequered  crowd. 

As  spoke  our  stalwart  sovereign,  in  accents  clear  and  loud  ; 


I hold  my  father’s  sceptre,  my  people  brave  and  true, 

I wield  that  potent  sceptre,  in  war  and  peace,  for  you  ! 
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Your  fields  are  waving  green  with  corn,  your  orchards  are  in 
bloom, 

Your  bee-hives  yield  you  sweets,  your  webs  come  lengthy  from  the 
loom ; 

Your  cattle  graze  on  every  hill,  your  goats  on  crag  and  common, 
Your  luggers  hug  the  Saxon  shore,  secure  from  evil  omen  : 

The  Orkney  lords  own  feudal  bonds  ; the  Hebrides,  our  sway ; 

The  Southern  Isles  pay  tribute  from  Green  CoU  to  Brodick  Bay. 
Tlie  mighty  lords  of  Erm,  from  Cork  to  Ireland’s  Eye, 

Have  sent  their  doughty  deputies,  to  hail  us  as  ally. 

And  twice  two  hundred  galleys,  breasting  the  four  liigh  seas. 

Ply  safely  from  old  Norroway  to  Thurso  and  St.  Bees  ! 

Our  shores  are  starred  with  tower  and  fort,  our  garrisons  are 
stored, 

And  Mannin’s  standing  navy  boasts  two  thousand  men  aboard : — 
Thanks  to  your  gallant  captains,  Icelandic,  Kelt,  and  Norse, 

Thanks  to  your  dauntless  seamen,  your  infantry,  and  horse  ! 

The  Scot  respects  our  ’scutcheon  ; the  Cambrian  our  flag ; 

And,  not  as  in  the  days  of  old,  can  Baltic  corsair  brag. 

But  days  may  come  as  erst  they  came — may  he,  as  they  have 
been, 

With  force  and  pillage  holding  sway,  and  slaughter  throned 
between  : 

Then  hear,  my  loyal  liegemen,  your  sovereign’s  royal  wih — 

With  liberal  hand  and  heart  the  nation’s  coffers  ye  must  fill, 

With  rich  Colonial  tribute,  and  free  gifts  from  every  sheading  : — 
What  contrast,  when  my  noble  sire  found  Mona  rent  and 
bleeding  ! 

Build  we  a princely  Castle  at  Eushen  by  the  sea. 

For  palace  and  for  fortress,  where  many  a ponderous  tree. 
Sustained  by  massive  masonry,  shall  form  the  sturdy  rafter, 

Meet  for  a garrison  to  boast,  and  meet  for  festive  laughter  ! 

In  case  of  need,  where  all  our  force,  well  fenced  by  tower  and 
fosse. 

May  boldly  bid  defiance  to  invasion,  or  to  loss ; 

Let  bands  of  cunning  workmen  be  draughted  from  the  main , 

And  let  the  Castle- Eushen  shed  its  glory  on  our  reign  ! 
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Stood  boldly  forth  the  Farrant  and  Brideson — side  by  side  ; 

Harris  and  Kelly  followed  them,  Avith  patriotic  pride. 

They  turned  them  to  the  silent  crowd,  with  reverend  locks  and 
white. 

But  the  snows  of  age  had  chilled  no  spring  of  energy  or  might : 
They  called  the  several  sheadings  to  intimate  their  wUl, 

By  holding  voiceless  silence,  around  the  sacred  hill — 

Or,  if  it  met  approval,  by  rearing  weapons  high. 

And  making  the  blue  welkin  ring,  and  echo  to  their  cry. — 

Scarce  had  the  chieftains  ended,  when  rose  a wood  of  spears. 

Of  axes,  swords,  and  biU-hooks  : and  rose  such  thrilling  cheers. 
That  good  King  Guthi-od  stood  withal ; the  tear  was  on  his  cheek  ; 
So  near  his  heart  was  to  his  lips,  liis  tongue  could  hardly  speak  : 
Now,  soon  shall  rise  our  fortress  to  guard  our  southern  seas. 

So  well  is  backed  our  royal  will  by  commons  and  by  Keys. 

Now  let  our  reverend  Abbot  give  his  benison  in  prayer  ; 

Then,  straight  purvey  an  ample  feast,  for  earl  and  hind  to  share  ! 

Whence  came  the  fatted  beeves  and  sheep,  the  deer,  and  goats,  and 
swine. 

And  whence  the  gold  and  silver  cups,  and  whence  the  tuns  of 
wine. 

Imports  not ; — nor  the  wheaten  loaves,  the  junkets,  spice,  and 
mead. 

Nor  juicy  brawn,  nor  fruits  conserved,  nor  game  of  foreign  breed ; 
But  such  a banquet  ne’er  was  seen,  for  wealth  and  ro^vth  of  cheer. 
Since  Mona  o%vned  her  wizard-king,  Mananan  Beg  Mac  Lear ! 

And,  while  our  Farl  King  feasted,  and  quaffed  the  amber  wine, 
Glencrutchery  s laureate  bard  came  forth,  when  Farrant  gave  the 
sign. 

With  harp  well-tuned  and  pliant  voice,  to  chaunt  the  good  old  story. 
How  thirty  keels  sailed  up  the  Lhane,  commanded  by  Biing  Orry. 

Oh  ! weary  fall  the  day,  Sir  King — the  minstrel  thus  began — 
When  civil  jars  and  deadly  feuds  bore  sway  in  weeping  Man  ! 

"When  infants  pined,  yet  faintly  clung  unto  the  sapless  breast ; 

And  old  folks  fed  on  garbage  and  on  roots — a cheerless  quest ; 
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"Wlaen  strong  men  left  their  smouldering  homes  ; lovers,  the  trysting 
tree, 

All  stealthily  to  hoist  the  sail  upon  the  midnight  sea ! 

’Twas  drear  as  are  late  autumn  fields,  when  sleety  breezes  blow ; 
Ah  ! weary  fall  those  gloomy  times,  but  twenty  years  ago  ! 

But  now,  ’tis  mirth  and  plenty — as  if,  throughout  all  Mona, 

The  fairies  kept  their  court,  as  bhthe  as  at  green  BaUylona. 

Our  nuns  can  pace  the  convent  park ; our  priests  the  abbey 
throng ; 

No  more  blood-curdling  battle-shouts  disturb  the  even-song  ! 

’Tis  joyful  in  September  brown — the  frolic  harvest  home  ; 

Or  when  the  heavy  corn-fleet  is  sighted  on  the  foam  ! 

Oh,  ’tis  a glorious  sight  to  see — issuing  with  hound  and  hawk. 
Stout  Harrison,  of  open  hand,  from  his  strong  Mount  of  Bock, 
With  squires  and  henchmen  in  his  train,  as  opes  the  autumn  morn. 
With  many  a shout  responsive  to  his  merry  bugle  horn  ! 

Such  is  the  type  of  Mannin  now — under  thy  sway,  lord  King, 

Our  every  mount  and  dingle  green  with  joy  and  gladness  ring ! 

It  seemed  not  like  the  summer-tide — that  sickly,  sultry  day. 
When  men  came  riding  from  the  north  ; to  add  to  our  dismay. 
Tidings  they  brought  of  moment,  that  moored  within  the  Lhane, 
Full  thirty  keels  had  come,  well-manned,  by  Norsemen  or  by  Dane  ; 
And,  to  our  questioning  captains,  was  dubious  answer  given ; 

’Twas  hard  to  gather  whence  they  came — from  Norroway  or 
Heaven. 

Smile  on,  Earl  King  ! such  doubt  was  felt,  nor  yet  dispell’d,  this 
day : 

With  Jurby  hinds  “ King  Orry’s  path”  denotes  the  Milky  Way  ! 

From  farthest  cave  and  cabin,  from  ravaged  port  and  shore, 

Our  islanders  came  thronging,  to  meet  at  green  Lhane  Moar ; 

And,  ere  the  following  sunset,  on  weary  foot  or  car. 

Was  met  our  haggard  multitude — but,  how  unfit  for  war  ! 

Out  stepped  the  lordly  Viking — a chief  on  either  side — 

Some  call’d  his  bearing  valour,  and  some  pronounced  it  pride  ; 
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But,  still  more  often  sunshine  hurst,  than  lightning  from  his  e3'e. 
As,  all  unarmed,  the  stranger  stood,  facing  the  northern  sky. 
Midway,  to  meet  the  princely  three,  two  Manxland  chieftains  came. 
With  Ericson,  the  Icelander — a pilot  ho  of  fame  : 

Thus  could  they  speech  reciprocate  in  Keltic  and  in  Horse, 

As  the  honest  son  of  Eric  should  the  faith  of  each  endorse. 

Then  hy  degrees  the  masses,  each,  slow  clustered  round  their  lords. 
As  manly  speech  and  shrewd  dehate  were  couched  in  courteous 
words  ; 

Till  all  with  one  consent  agreed  to  weigh  with  gravest  care 
What  spake  the  golden-hearded  king — with  arm  and  hosom  bare. 

Manxmen,  we  meet  in  friendship,  between  these  banks  of  trees  ; 
From  far  beyond  those  clouds  wo  come,  hold  pilgrims  of  the  seas. 
The  fame  of  Elian  Vannin,  of  its  triumphs  and  its  woes. 

Has  floated  to  our  pine-clad  hills,  and  to  our  crystal  oes. 

We  come  to  give  the  helping  hand,  to  soothe  your  want  and 
sorrow. 

And  cheerily  to  inaugurate  for  Man  a bright  to-morrow  ! 

A canker  has  been  gnawing  your  entrails  year  by  year. 

But  the  era  of  your  health  and  peace  and  liberty  draws  near ; 
Inquire  not,  hut  believe  it  true — your  every  hill  and  deU, 

Your  every  port  and  roadstead,  we  know — and  that  full  well. 
Demand  ye  proof?  Lo,  it  is  here  ! But,  hy  yon  orb  of  flame. 
None  may  disclose  the  how  and  whence  this  chart  of  vellum  came. 
See  here  the  six  divisions,  for  noblest  chiefs  to  rule. 

Composed  of  seventeen  paxochines,  for  captains  wise  and  cool. 

Then  he,  from  right  of  office,  from  knowledge,  and  from  worth. 
Your  sixteen  best  and  bravest  from  all  the  Isle  brought  forth ; 

This  he  the  Nation’s  Council ! And,  for  your  sovereign  lord. 

Let  one  bo  raised,  renoAvned  alike  in  peace  as  hy  the  sword. 

And  let  a sacred  mound  be  raised,  close  to  your  western  shore. 
Where  chief  and  churl,  alike,  shall  meet  with  hards  and  men  of 
lore  i 

There  he  your  statutes  read  and  passed,  hy  all  of  every  class, 

And  writ  in  Doom-book,  sacred  to  the  King  as  to  the  mass  j 
Let  civil  feuds  have  amnesty,  your  banished  ones  return 

From  Erin,  Cumbria,  Hebrides — where’er  sad  spirits  j'^earn 

K 
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To  tread  and  till  their  fatherland  ! Nor  less,  hrave  chiefs,  let  these 
Claim  “vote-and-right”  election  for  your  Council-House  of  Keys  ! 
Nor  less,  to  sway  the  sheading’s  power,  or  parish-captain’s  sword ; — 
Nor  jurist  deemster’s  dignity  to  such  he  e’er  ignored. 

And  when  the  lordly  appanage  of  Scotch  Isles  makes  a score. 
Then  raise  your  Keys  in  number,  to  make  round  Twenty-four. 

Be  brothers  ’neath  a happier  sun,  whose  warmth  and  genial  smiles 
Shall  make  your  Elian  Vannin  “ Queen  of  aU  the  Western  Isles  !” 
We  come  to  share  your  labours,  and  participate  your  joys, 

To  mingle  with  your  peasant-hands,  or  fight  ’mid  battle’s  noise. 
We  meet  on  John  the  Baptist’s  day — auspicious  name  and  holy — 
His  he  the  blessing  to  revive  the  sad,  and  raise  the  lowly  : 

But,  far  above  the  priest  and  saint,  look  we,  brave  chiefs,  to  God — 
Before  Him  let  us  pledge  our  faith,  here,  on  the  Lhane’s  gi’een  sod  ! 

Forth  came  the  sad  and  reverend  priests  of  Eushen  and  St.  Bride, 
Then  parted  they  in  solemn  pace,  to  stand  on  either  side ; 

And,  in  alternate  blessings,  and  in  alternate  prayer. 

Was  ratified  the  treaty  just, — the  wondrous  treaty  there. 

Why  teU,  my  King,  how  glad  of  heart  were  Mona’s  sons  and 
daughters — 

Why  tell  how  generous  were  the  frank,  bold  pilgrims  of  the 
waters  1 

How  good  St.  John’s  day  led  to  think,  during  that  festive  night. 

Of  good  St.  John’s  Kirk,  of  the  west,  to  meet  for  law  and  right : 
How  fuU  were  all  the  galleys  gay,  with  viands,  wine,  and  corn  ; 
And  joints  still  smoked  upon  the  spits,  as  dawned  the  summer 
morn ! 

How  countless  teams  of  oxen  groaned  and  sweated  ’neath  the  toil 
Of  drawing  to  the  Tynwald,  from  each  parish,  loads  of  soil, 

"rhat  all  might  own  an  equal  right  to  votes  and  common  law. 
Pleading  their  vested  privilege  without  a let  or  flaw  : 

And  all,  too,  represented  by  Keys-men  of  their  choice. 

Might  have  a twofold  charter  to  the  clear  elective  voice  ! 

How  rich  the  Norland  galleys  proved,  in  silver,  gems,  and  gold  ; 
And  with  no  sparing  hand  was  shed  a hoard  of  wealth  untold. 
Needs  it  to  tell  how  merry  barques,  deep-laden,  gained  our  bays, 
AVith  arms  and  joyous  exiles,  and  with  grain  to  our  amaze  ! 
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And  how  Galwegian  cattle,  and  horses  from  North  Wales, 

Were  wafted  in,  on  every  tide,  hy  oars  and  prosperous  gales  ! 

How  spade  and  gleaming  axe  were  plied  in  field  and  woodland  green  ; 
And  rang  the  tinkling  anvil,  with  village  songs  between. 

While  rose  the  terraced  Tynwald — palladium  of  our  Isle, 

Bulwark  against  the  open  foe,  against  internal  guile  ! 

Thus  passed  the  eleven  sunny  days,  'neath  an  auspicious  sky. 

When  all  met  at  the  new-made  hiU — that  fifth  day  of  July. 

The  sheadings  and  the  parishes,  the  quarterlands  and  treens. 

The  “ watch  and  ward,”  the  House  of  Keys,  the  fiscal  ways  and 
means. 

The  deemsters  and  officials  of  all  dignities  and  ranks, 

Were  sanctioned,  hy  the  blended  votes  of  Norsemen  and  of  Manx  ; 
And,  on  the  closing  day,  was  crowned,  without  or  let  or  ban. 

The  good  and  brave  King  Orey,  first  Norland  King  of  Man  ! 
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Aalcaer  in  Baldwin,  29. 

Acts  of  Tynwald  engrossed  on  parchment,  41. 

„ the  Queen’s  mode  of  assent,  42. 

„ ” form  of  promulgation,  43. 

„ read  in  English  and  Manx  from  the  Hill,  44. 

„ mode  of  reading  shortened,  44. 

Address  of  the  officers  and  deemsters  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  1736, 

110. 


„ bishop  and  clergy  „ „ ill. 

„ House  of  Keys  „ „ 112. 

Admiral  of  the  Herring  Fleet,  109. 

Altar  plate,  86. 

Andrea  Ferrara  swords,  21. 

Appendix,  93. 

Appointment  of  chaplain  to  St.  John’s,  the  right  of,  70. 

Architect’s  plans  for  new  Chapel,  69. 

Atholl,  Duke  of,  Eeport  on  St.  John’s  Chapel,  1791,  53. 

„ takes  possession  of  his  kingdom,  1736,  95. 

„ succession  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  97. 

„ first  visit  in  1736,  100. 

„ embarked  at  Liverpool,  9th  June  1736,  100. 

„ lands  at  Derby  Haven,  15th  June,  101. 

„ preparations  to  receive  him,  102. 

„ the  governor  surrenders  his  rod,  103. 

„ officers  and  deemsters  present  an  address,  103. 

„ bishop,  clergy,  keys,  etc.  „ 103. 
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AthoU,  Duke  of,  goes  in  procession  to  St.  Mary’s  Cliapel,  104. 
„ gives  new  commissions  to  State  officers,  104. 

„ first  attendance  at  Tynwald  Hdl,  105. 

Authority  to  take  down  the  old  Chapel  of  St.  John’s,  78. 

Ballachreest,  or  Christ’s  To-ivn,  29. 

Bards  of  Britain  assembled  in  the  open  air,  6. 

Barons  of  the  Isle,  22. 

„ temporalities  forfeited  after  forty  days’  summons,  22. 
Bell,  St.  John’s,  82. 

Bishop  of  the  Isle  present  at  first  Tynwald,  1 6. 

„ duty  to  hold  the  Lord’s  stirrup,  22. 

„ homage  at  Tynwald,  1736,  109. 

Bishop’s  Hede  one  of  the  three  relics  of  Man,  24. 

Bishop  of  Man — Claudius — report  on  St.  John’s  Chapel,  51. 

„ Dr.  Short — deputation  to,  68. 

Brass  shoes,  one  of  the  three  relics  of  Man,  24. 

Breast  laws,  15,  45. 

Briscoe  first  printed  the  Laws,  15. 

Burdy,  Rev.  Samuel,  account  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  53. 

Cabrals,  50. 

Carpenter,  Dr.,  proposes  a new  chapel  at  St.  John’s,  66. 

Chair  of  State,  15,  20,  107,  108. 

Chaloner,  Governor,  form  of  smimions  to  the  Will  Court,  56. 
Chapel  key  withheld,  52. 

„ new,  style  of,  82. 

„ „ consecration  of,  85. 

Chaplains  of  St.  Jolm’s,  57,  91. 

„ right  to  appoint,  70. 

„ salary,  57,  58,  60. 

„ house  built,  59. 

„ list  of,  91. 

Charters  of  the  Island  taken  away,  26. 

Christian,  Vicar-General,  report  on  St.  John’s  Chapel,  51. 

„ Rev.  W.  B.,  ciirate  of  St.  John’s,  59. 

„ „ chaplain,  „ 59,  70. 
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Churcli-BuildiBg  Society’s  grant,  77. 

Clergy  summoned  to  attend  Tynwald,  38. 

Commissioners’  Report,  1805,  laws  in,  15. 

Conindriiis,  an  early  preacher,  49. 

Consecration  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  85. 

„ Deed  „ 85. 

Constitution  of  old  time,  15. 

Contracts,  difficulty  of  obtaining,  76. 

„ Mr.  Benjamin  Hollins,  76. 

Corlett,  Rev.  Henry,  report  on  St.  John’s,  1791,  52. 

„ „ his  duty  at  „ 51. 

Coroner  of  Glenfaha,  16,  41. 

Coroners  sworn,  41,  108. 

„ wand  of  office,  41 ; note,  108. 

Court-house  at  St.  John’s  Chapel,  56. 

Cronk  Creeny  Hill,  3. 

Cronk  y KeiUomi,  14,  30. 

Cronk  Urleigh,  29. 

Cimiming’s,  Rev.  J.  G.,  Misstatements  about  St.  John’s,  79. 

„ reading  of  Runic  Inscription  at  „ 79. 

Deemsters  and  Druids  compared,  15. 

„ oath,  37. 

Deputation  to  Bishop  Short,  68. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  styled  “ King,”  19. 

Description  of  the  style  of  new  Chapel,  82. 

Dilapidated  state  of  old  Chapel  on  taking  down,  60. 

Douglas,  Rev.  James,  remarks  on  the  Tynwald,  11. 

Douglas,  north  suburb  of,  called  “ Sena,”  14. 

„ congratulates  the  Duke  of  Atholl’s  arrival,  1736,  103. 
Druids  at  St.  John’s,  4. 

„ expelled  from  Gaul,  4. 

„ first  established  in  the  Island,  5. 

„ first  brought  to  the  Island  by  King  Finnan,  1 3. 

„ princes  were  instructed  by  them,  1 4. 

„ Mr.  Robertson’s  character  of,  4. 
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Druids  gave  their  laws  in  the  open  air,  5. 

„ Isle  of  Man,  the  resort  of,  5,  13. 

Druidesses,  14. 

Druiy,  Rev.  W.,  chaplain,  57. 

Drinking-horn,  Duke  of  AthoU’s,  104. 

Execution  for  debt,  form  of,  at  St.  John’s  Court,  56. 

Expenses  of  building  New  Chapel,  90. 

Fair  at  St.  John’s  on  Tynwald  Day,  28,  44,  106. 

Fairfax,  Lord,  appointed  Governor,  1649,  20. 

„ continued  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  20. 
Fencing  the  Tynwald  Court,  41. 

Festivities  in  Castletown,  Douglas,  and  Peel,  on  Duke  of  AthoU’s  first 
visit,  103. 

„ at  St.  John’s  on  Tynwald  Day,  1736,  109. 

,,  ,,  ,,  1822,  110, 

Finnan,  King,  foiuider  of  the  Druids  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  13. 
Flagstaff  erected  on  the  Tynwald,  88. 

Fortunate  Islands,  Isle  of  Man  said  to  be  one,  14. 

Foundation-Stone  of  St.  John’s  New  Chapel  laid,  80,  82. 

„ inscriptions  inserted  in,  80. 

„ coins  inserted  in,  81. 

„ impromptu,  on  lajdng,  82. 

Fluids,  statement  of,  90. 

Garde,  Rev.  J.  F.,  chaplain,  60. 

Gell,  Rev.  John,  chaplain,  58. 

„ early  memoir  of,  58,  note. 

„ death  of,  59,  70. 

Gelling,  Rev.  Samuel,  chaplain,  57. 

German,  the  Vicar  of,  claims  the  appointment  of  chaplain,  70. 

Gill,  Rev.  William,  chaplain,  57, 

Gorsedds,  Welsh,  Rev.  J.  Williams’s  description  of,  6. 

Governor,  surrenders  his  rod  to  the  Lord,  1736,  103. 

Governor’s  oath,  36. 

„ stair  at  the  Tynwald,  37. 
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Government,  Her  Majesty’s,  refuse  to  rebuild  the  Chapel,  59. 
Qrebah,  Moimtain,  3. 

Guarantee  of  Committee  to  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury,' 77. 

Hand,  one  of  the  three  relics  of  Man,  24. 

Herring-boats  to  be  ready  when  ordered,  109. 

High  Bailiff’s  oath,  37. 

HiU  of  Pleas,  in  the  Western  Isles,  9,  note. 

Hollins,  Benjamin,  builder  of  St.  John’s  New  Chapel,  76. 

Homage,  109. 

Horn,  drinking,  104. 

House  of  Keys,  oath  of,  38. 

>,  recommended  memorial,  75. 

),  dissatisfied  with  the  accommodation,  88. 

» their  place  in  St.  John’s  Chapel,  89. 

Inman,  Mr.,  Government  Surveyor’s  additions  to  plan  of  St.  John’s 
75. 

Inscriptions  inserted  in  foundation-stone  of  the  Chapel,  80. 
Introduction  to  the  Duke  of  AthoU’s  visit  in  1736,  97. 

Keeihll  Abbane,  27,  28. 

Keeills,  50. 

Kennaugh,  Hugh,  hanged  himself  in  St.  John’s  Chapel,  53. 

King  of  Man,  on  the  title  of,  1 7. 

Kneale,  William,  reading  of  inscription  on  Runic  Cross,  79. 

Lane,  Richard,  Architect  of  St.  Jolm’s  New  Chapel,  69. 

Laws,  Manx,  first  put  in  writing,  15. 

» first  printed,  15. 

n engrossed  on  parchment,  41. 

„ MSS.  in  British  Museum,  22. 

” « Sim’s  remarks  on,  23. 

» Her  Majesty’s  assent,  42. 

» mode  of  promulgating,  43. 

Lay  of  Ancient  Mona,  121. 

Legislature,  subscriptions  to  St.  John’s  Chapel,  7 1 . 

Lhane  River,  King  Qrry  first  landed  at,  7,  121. 
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Lupus,  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester’s  sword,  21. 

Lydgate,  John,  apology  for  his  hook.  Preface. 

Macon,  King  of  Man  in  960,  rowed  in  King  Edgar’s  boat  on  the 
Dee,  17. 

Maelgrvyn,  a Welsh  Knight,  conquered  the  Isle  of  Man  a.d. 
525,  7. 

Magna  Charta  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  113,  note. 

Manx  Fencibles  on  Tynwald  Day,  33,  34. 

„ „ return  made  from  Peel  in  1803,  35. 

Manx  Yeoman  Cavalry,  110,  mte. 

Memorial  to  Lieutenant-Governor,  67. 

„ „ as  to  appointing  chaplain,  70. 

„ to  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  72. 

„ to  the  Tynwald  Court,  74. 

Midsummer-day  in  1736,  105. 

Militia,  102,  105,  106,  107. 

Moars,  16. 

Munch,  Professor,  translation  of  Kunic  Inscription  at  St.  John’s,  80. 
Murray,  Bishop,  placed  new  seats  in  Chapel,  57. 

Murray,  James,  Lieutenant-Governor,  1736,  104. 

New  Chapel  at  St.  John’s,  65. 

Nonvegians’  first  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  7. 

Nunnery,  near  Douglas,  if  a seat  of  the  Druidesses,  14. 


Oath  of  the  Governor  prior  to  Kevestment  in  1765,  36. 

„ „ since  „ „ 36. 

„ Deemster  since  „ » 37. 

„ High  Bailiffe,  37. 

„ the  House  of  Keys,  38. 

Officers  retain  office  on  change  of  Lord,  98. 

Olave,  King,  9,  18. 

Olave  and  Eeginald  fight  for  the  Island  at  the  T30iwald,  9. 
Old  Chapels  at  St.  John’s,  49. 

„ order  to  take  down,  78. 
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Order  of  procession  on  Tynwald  Day  at  St.  JoWs,  1770,  33. 

„ „ „ „ at  the  present  day,  40. 

,,  ,,  ,,  „ in  1736,  107. 

Ordinances  and  Laws,  first  copies  of,  15,  22. 

Organ,  new,  at  St.  John’s  Chapel,  82,  83,  88. 

Orrey,  King,  founder  of  the  Tynwald,  7. 

„ „ the  House  of  Keys,  7. 

„ divided  the  Island  into  sheadings,  7. 

„ first  landed  at  the  Lhane  River,  7,  121. 

Parish  School,  new,  opened,  65. 

Parochial  Horse,  110,  note. 

Parsonage-house  built,  59. 

Peel  congratulates  Duke  of  Atholl  on  his  arrival,  1736,  103. 

„ muster  of  volunteers,  1803,  35. 

Petrie’s  remarks  on  Brass  shoes,  24. 

Pollution  of  a Church,  law  respecting,  53. 

Preface  ix. 

Procession,  order  of,  on  Tynwald  Day,  1770,  33. 

» » ),  at  the  present  day,  40. 

” » » in  1736,  107. 

Proclamation  of  Giovemor  Shaw  for  volunteers,  34. 

Public  Meeting  at  St.  John’s,  1845,  66. 

))  » Resolutions  at,  66. 

Queen’s  assent  to  Laws  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  42. 

Reconciliation  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  1793,  54. 

Records  of  the  Island,  oldest,  22,  27. 

).  carried  away  by  Mary,  in  1249,  26. 

» carried  to  Drontheim,  26. 

» are  refused  to  he  dehvered  up,  26. 

” carried  to  England  by  the  Countess  of 

Derby,  26. 

Reginald  PV.  slain,  1249,  26. 

Relics  of  Man,  the  Tliree,  23,  24. 
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Remains  found  at  St.  John’s,  10. 

Renurling,  Tynwald  on,  16,  29. 

Rod  of  office,  37,  41,  103,  107,  108. 

Runic  Cross  found  in  old  Chapel,  79. 

„ „ Inscription  on,  79. 

Rushen  Castle,  Tynwald  at,  betwixt  the  gates,  28. 
Rushes,  custom  of,  at  Tynwald  HiU,  38. 


St.  Germanus,  49. 

St.  John’s,  situation  of,  3,  105. 

„ public  meeting  at,  66. 

„ Old  Chapels,  49 . 

„ „ first  mentioned  in  Statutes,  50. 

„ „ in  good  repair  at  Revestment,  1765,  51. 

„ „ key  of,  withheld  by  order  of  the  Lieuten- 

ant-Governor, 52. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  repaired  by  assessment,  50,  51. 

„ repaired  by  Bishop  Murray,  5 7 . 

„ Wnier’s  Court  at,  56. 

„ Rev.  Mr.  Corlett’s  examination  respecting,  in 

1791,  52. 

„ Court-house  held  in,  56. 

„ state  of,  prior  to  being  taken  down,  60. 

„ poetical  description  of,  60. 

„ Reconciliation  of,  1793,  54. 

„ New,  65. 

„ „ Committee  formed,  67. 

„ „ Subscriptions  for,  66,  71. 

„ „ right  of  appointing  the  chaplain,  70. 

„ „ Benjamin  Hollins  the  builder,  76. 

„ „ foundation-stone  laid,  82. 

„ „ style  of  architecture,  82. 

„ „ consecration  of,  85. 

,,  „ dimensions,  84. 

„ „ opened  for  public  worship,  March  11, 

1849,  87. 
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St.  Luke’s  Chapel,  27,  29. 

St.  Maugliold,  49. 

St.  Pati-ick  said  to  be  the  first  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  49. 

St.  Patrick’s  Isle,  Jurhy,  122. 

Salary  of  chaplain,  1845,  60. 

Sanctuary,  24, 

„ alteration  in  the  law,  25. 

Selden  on  the  title  of  King,  1 9. 

Sena,  a north  suburb  of  Douglas,  14. 

Senao,  or  Druidesses,  14. 

Sermon  at  consecration  of  New  Chapel,  86. 

Sermons  at  Tynwald,  33,  44,  86,  114. 

Short,  Bishop,  deputation  to,  68. 

Slieauwhallin,  culprits  hurled  down,  3. 

Staff  of  ofiice,  Lieutenant-Governor’s,  37. 

Statement  of  funds,  90. 

Statutes  of  the  Island,  where  kept,  22. 

Statutes,  first  printed,  15. 

Stanley,  Sir  John,  first  put  the  laws  in  -writing,  15,  45. 

„ „ his  first  Tynwald,  1 417,  15. 

„ „ how  to  be  governed  on  'Tynwald  Day,  15. 

Stone  cist  found  at  St.  John’s,  11. 

Stonehenge  compared  to  the  Tynwald  Hill,  12. 

Stowell,  Kev.  J.  L.,  claims  the  appointment  of  chaplain,  70. 
Subscriptions  of  the  Legislatirre,  71. 

Siuumons  to  the  Clergy  to  attend  a Tynwald  at  St.  John’s,  39. 
Sword  of  State,  ancient,  20. 

„ the  Duke  of  AthoU’s,  21,  108. 

„ Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  21. 

Thing,  a Scandinavian  custom,  7. 

„ Worsaae’s  account  of,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  8. 

'Thingvalla  in  Iceland,  8. 

Thor,  a Temple  to,  at  St.  John’s,  50. 

Treasury,  Her  Majesty’s,  make  a donation  to  St.  John’s  Chapel,  76. 
Triads,  or  Welsh  law,  against  obstructing  a Court,  41. 
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Tynwald  Courts,  where  held,  27. 

Duke  of  Atholl’s  first,  1736,  105. 
old  orders  of  procession  to  the  hill,  33. 
present  order,  40. 
form  of  fence,  41. 
penalty  for  obstructing,  41. 
mode  of  conducting  at  the  present  day,  38. 
memorial  to,  74. 

recommend  memorial  to  Woods  and  Forests,  75. 

„ appoint  a Committee  to  confer  with  the  Building 

Committee,  75. 

Tynwald  Day,  how  the  Lord  should  he  governed  on  his,  15. 

„ description  of,  in  1736,  107. 

Tynwald  Hill,  at  St.  John’s,  3,  30,  106. 

„ origin  of,  3. 

„ ascribed  to  the  Druids,  4. 

„ size  of,  30. 

„ symbolical,  31. 

„ fight  at  the,  between  Clave  and  Reginald,  9 ; also,  be- 
tween Loglen  and  the  three  sons  of  Nel,  1237,  10. 

„ Rev.  James  Douglas’s  remarks  on,  11. 

„ compares  to  Stonehenge,  12. 


Tynwald  at  St.  John’s  enclosed,  88. 

„ at  St.  Luke’s,  Baldwin,  29. 

„ „ destroyed.  Preface,,  x. 

Tynwald  in  Man,  the  only  one  in  use,  8. 

Tynwalds  in  Scotland,  9. 


Wabd,  Rev.  Mr.,  on  Manx  laws,  45. 

Water  Bailiff,  109. 

Welsh  conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  7. 

„ Gorsedd,  6. 

„ Triads,  41. 

„ laws  for  obstructing  Courts,  41. 

Will  Coirrt  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  56. 

Wilson,  Bishop,  note  about  St.  John’s  Chapel,  1704,  50. 
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Wilson,  Bishop,  sermon  in  1736,  114. 

Windows,  stained  glass  in,  82,  83,  84. 

Woods  and  Forests,  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  recommend  various 
alterations  in  the  jdan  of  St.  John’s  Chapel,  75. 
,,  memorial  to,  72. 


RULES. 


1.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a Council 
to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every  month,  and  to  consist  of  not  more 
than  twenty-four  members,  of  whom  three  shall  form  a quorum,  and 
that  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer, 
shall  be  considered  ex  officio  members.  The  Council  may  appoint  two 
acting  Committees,  one  for  Finance  and  the  other  for  Publication. 

2.  That  a Subscription  of  One  Pound  annually,  paid  in  advance, 
on  or  before  the  day  of  annual  meeting,  shall  constitute  Membership  ; 
and  that  every  Member  not  in  arrear  of  his  annual  subscription  be  en- 
titled to  a copy  of  every  publication  issued  by  the  Society.  That  no 
Member  incur  any  pecuniary  liabiHty  beyond  his  annual  subscription. 

3.  That  the  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Expenditure  be  examined 
annually  by  two  Auditors  appointed  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  tlie  1st 
of  May  in  each  year. 

4.  That  Slx  Copies  of  his  Work  be  allowed  to  the  Editor  of  the 
same,  in  addition  to  the  one  he  is  entitled  to  as  a Member. 

o.  That  no  Rule  shall  be  made  or  altered  except  at  a General 
Meetmg,  after  due  notice  of  the  proposed  alteration  has  been  given  as 
the  Council  shall  direct.  The  Council  shall  have  the  power  of  calling 
Extraordinary  Meetings. 
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PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  MANX  SOCIETY. 


> 

First  Year — 1858-59. 

VoL.  I. — An  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  with  a Voyage  to  I-Columb-kill, 
by  William  Sacheverell,  Esq.,  late  Governor  of  Man,  1703.  Edited,  with 
Introductory  Notice  and  copious  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  ; pp.  xvL  204.  Pedigi’ee. 

VoL.  II. — A Praetical  Grammar  of  the  Ancient  Gaelic,  or  Language  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  usually  called  Manx.  By  the  Rev.  John  Kelly,  LL.D.  Edited, 
together  with  an  Introduction,  Life  of  Dr.  Kelly,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Gill,  Vicar  of  Malew  : pp.  xlviii.  92. 


Second  Year — 1859-60. 

VoL.  111. — Legislation  by  Three  of  the  Thirteen  Stanleys,  Kings  of  Man, 
including  the  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  extracted  from  Peck’s  “ Desiderata.” 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  William  Mackenzie  : pp. 
xix.  224.  Plate. 

VoL.  IV. — Jlonumenta  de  Insula  Mannite,  or  a Collection  of  National 
Documents  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Translated  and  edited,  with  Appendix, 
by  J.  R.  Oliver,  Esq.,  M.D.  Vol.  1.,  pp.  xv.  244.  Plate. 

VoL.  V. — Vestigia  Insulee  Mannice  Antiquiora ; or  a Dissertation  on  the 
Armorial  Bearings  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Regalities  and  Prerogatives  of  its 
ancient  Kings,  and  the  original  Usages,  Customs,  Privileges,  Laws,  and 
Constitutional  Government  of  the  Manx  people.  By  H.  R.  Oswald,  Esq., 
F.A.S.,  L.R.C.S.E.  ; pp.  ix.  218.  Ten  Plates. 

Third  Year — 1860-61. 

Vol.  VI. — Feltham’s  Tour  through  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1797  and  1798; 
comprising  Sketches  of  its  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Constitution,  Laws, 
Commerce,  Agriculture,  Fishery,  etc.  ; including  whatever  is  remarkable  in 
each  Parish,  its  Population,  Inscriptions,  Registers,  etc.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Airey  : pp.  xvi.  272.  Map.  Four  Plates.  Three  Woodcuts. 

Vol.  VII. — Monumenta  de  Insula  Manniie  ; or  a Collection  of  National 
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Documents  relating  to  tlie  Isle  of  Man.  Translated  and  edited  by  J.  E.  Oliver, 
Esq.,  M.D.  Vol.  11.,  pp.  xxi.  250.  Map. 

VoL.  Vlll. — Bibliotheca  Monensis  ; a Bibliographical  Account  of  Works 
relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  WiUiam  Harrison,  Esq.,  H.K.  : pp.  vnii.  208. 


Fourth  Year — 1861-62. 

Vol.  IX. — Monuments  de  Insula  Mannise ; or  a Collection  of  National 
Documents  relating  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Translated  and  edited,  with  Ap- 
pendi.v  and  Indices,  by  J.  E.  Oliver,  Esq.,  M.D.  Vol.  III.,  pp.  272. 

Vol.  X. — A Short  Treatise  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  digested  into  six  chapters. 
By  James  Chaloner,  one  of  the  Commissioners  under  Lord  Fairfax  for  settling 
the  affairs  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1652,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  the  Island 
from  1658  to  1660.  Published  originaEy  in  1656  as  an  Appendix  to  King’s 
Vale  Eoyal  of  England,  or  the  County  Palatine  of  Cheshire.  Edited,  with 
copious  Notes  and  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  the  Eev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  M.  A., 
F.G.S.,  Rector  of  JleUis,  Suffolk,  late  Warden  of  Queen’s  College,  Birmingham, 
and  formerly  Viee-Principal  of  King  William’s  College,  Isle  of  Man  : pp. 
■\di.  138.  Map.  Four  Plates.  Five  Pedigrees. 


Fifth  Year — 1862-63, 

Vol.  XL — A Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ; with  some  Useful  and 
Entertaining  Reflections  on  the  Laws,  Customs,  and  Manners  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants. By  George  Waldron,  Gent.,  late  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxon.  Printed 
for  the  Widow  and  Orphans,  1731.  Edited,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  and 
Notes,  by  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  House  of  Keys,  Author  of 
Bibliotheca  Monensis : pp.  xxv.  155. 

Vol.  XII. — An  Abstraet  of  the  Laws,  Customs,  and  Ordinances  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  by  Deemster  Parr.  From  an  unpublished  MS.  supposed  to  be 
written  about  1690.  Edited  by  James  Gell,  Esq.,  H.M.’s  Attorney-General, 
Castletown.  Vol.  L,  pp.  xvi.  241. 

Sixth  Year — 1863-64. 

Vol.  XIII.— Fockleyr  Manninagh  as  Baarlagh,  Liorish  Juan  y Kelly. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gill,  Vicar  of  Malew.  Part  I. 

An  English  and  Manx  Dictionary,  prepared  from  Dr.  Kelly’s  Triglott 
Dictionary,  with  alterations  and  additions  from  the  Dictionaries  of  Archibald 
Cregeen,  and  John  Ivon  Mosley,  by  the  Eev.  William  Gill,  Vicar  of  Malew, 
and  the  Eev.  J.  T.  Clarke,  Chaplain  of  St.  Mark’s.  Part  II.,  pp.  432. 
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Seventh  Year — 1864-65. 

VoL.  XIV. — Memorials  of  God’s  Acre  ; being  Monumental  Inscriptions  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  taken  in  tlie  summer  of  1797,  by  John  Feltham  imd  Edward 
AVriglit.  Edited,  mth  an  Introductory  Notice,  by  William  Harrison,  Esq., 
Author  of  Bibliotheca  Monensis ; ■\\'ith  Six  Plates  of  the  Old  Churches  : pp. 
XV.  132. 

VoL.  XV. — Antiquitato  Mannife ; or,  a Collection  of  Memoirs  on  the 
Antiquities  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  M.A., 
F.G.S.  : pp.  viii.  140.  Twenty -four  Plates  and  Eleven  Woodents. 


Eighth  Year — 1865-66. 

VoL.  XVI. — Mona  Miscellany.  A Selection  of  Proverbs,  Sayings,  Ballads, 
Customs,  Superstitions,  and  Legends,  peculiar  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Collected 
and  Edited  by  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  Author  of  Bibliotheca  Monensis : pp. 
XV.  241.  With  the  Music  to  Three  Songs. 

VoL.  XVII. — Currency  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  from  its  earliest  appearance  to 
its  assimilation  to  the  Britisli  Coinage  in  1840  ; with  the  Laws  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  its  History.  Edited  by  Charles  Clay,  Esq., 
M.  D.,  President  of  the  Manchester  Numismatic  Society,  etc. ; assisted  in  the 
paper  and  card  currency  by  John  Frizzel  Crellin,  Esq.,  M.H.K.,  Orrysdale, 
Isle  of  Man.  Illustrated  extensively  with  Photographs,  Lithographs,  and 
Woodcuts  ; pp.  xi.  215. 


Ninth  Year — 1866-67. 

VoL.  XVIII. — The  Old  Historians  of  the  Isle  of  Man  : Camden,  Speed, 
Dugdale,  Cox,  Wilson,  Willis,  and  Grose.  Edited  by  W.  Harrison,  Esq. 
With  Three  Maps  and  Thirteen  Plates  : pp.  xiv.  199. 


Tenth  Year — 1867-68. 

VoL.  XIX. — Records  of  the  Tynwald  and  St.  John’s  Chapels  in  the  Isle  of 
Man.  By  William  Han-ison.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  of 
the  Duke  of  Atholl  taking  possession  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1736.  Also,  A 
Lay  of  Ancient  Mona  : pp.  xiv.  148.  Fourteen  Plates. 
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